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The Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Knight. By 
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THIS work was originally announced to have been undertaken by 
Mr. Thomas Campbell the Poet; but in consequence of his having 
* neither health nor leisure for more than present occupations,” the 
task has devolved on the present biographer. Now we have no objec- 
tion to Mr. Campbell’s gratifying his thirst for fame by other means 
than draughts of Helicon; and if he thought it desirable to follow his 
brother poet Moore’s example, by turning biographer, in order to go 
down to posterity hand-in-hand with Sir Thomas Lawrence, the world 
would no doubt have been enriched by his labours: but when from 
the celebrity of his name he puts every other biographer hors de combat, 
by announcing his intention of writing the Life of Lawrence, and after- 
wards, with equal unceremoniousness, puts into the hands of a deputy 
the labour which he had so very early and eagerly appropriated to 
himself, we confess that our faith in his character is considerably 
altered. Indeed, we think that Mr. Campbell is somewhat inexplicable 
in thus turning over his task to another, in these days of authorship, when 
book-makers, whether learned or unlearned, whether poets or peers, 
never dream of any necessity for themselves performing the works they 
undertake. Mr. Campbell is too well versed in the art of doing duty by 
deputy, to fall into such a vulgar error as that of supposing it necessary 
to incur the trouble and labour of book-making, when so many useful 
underlings may be had for that purpose ; and we should have thought 
that he ought to have superintended the work, and have stood god- 
father to it at least, had not a suspicion crossed our minds, that his de- 
termination to decline this duty, and his letter announcing it, were to 
be stated subsequently to the completion of the present biography. 


Mr. Williams seems to be a modest man, who is overwhelmed with 
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the honour of being the biographer of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and over- 
joyed at the opportunity of launching his bark, freighted with such a 
prize; he is in a flutter of nervous delight at having to dedicate his 
labour to Sir Robert Peel, from whose letter we infer that the humble 
litterateur had requested the honour of being informed in what terms he 
should address his patron; for Sir Robert says, “ I will not presume 
to offer any suggestion with regard to the terms of the Dedication!” 
Sir Robert very safely left it to him. We regret this superfluous humility 
in a man who seems to possess honest and delicate feelings ; for it has 
led him into a sycophantic tone and manner in the style of his work, and 
has drawn a veil of false reverence between him and the subject, which 
has not only obscured the truth, but prevented frequently even a near 
approach toit. Now, a man is either worthy and competent to under- 
take the task, or he is not: ifhe is, a due sense of his own fitness and 
ability, as well as of the importance of his duty in respect to truth, as 
well as the greatness of the subject, should lead him to grasp it boldly, 
and investigate with calm self-possession, and a single eye to the jus- 
tice of the case; he is not to let his perceptions be dazzled by great 
names, or his understanding be dimmed by false delicacy. Had Mr. Wil- 
liams performed his task merely in the spirit of servility, we should 
have had no need to make these remarks ; but we perceive that a ner- 
vousness of mind has led him into a laudatory strain that appears to 
have been superinduced by this feeling, while, at times, he evinces a 
strong principle of independence and love of truth. It is this disposition 
that leads him to use such phrases as “ illustrious man,” “ great and 
good man,” &c. in speaking of Lawrence. Now Sir Thomas was 
* illustrious” and “ great” as a painter, but as a man, he was only 
** good.” In a biographical work we expect something better than the 
vague and adulatory style of newspaper eulogy. Again, in speaking of 
Lawrence’s private friends, he says that they were “ selected exclu- 
sively for all that was great and good in our nature.” This might have 
been true as regarded many ; but we are not such optimists as to suppose 
that all of them were endowed with the “ greatness and goodness ” for 
which some were no doubt distinguished in public and private life. 
Of one of them, the present Lord Londonderry, Mr. Williams says in 
his Preface, “It is to be regretted that the severe parliamentary toils 
of the Marquis of Londonderry, or some other cause, have prevented 
his favouring the work with a few of the great number of letters which 
he must have received in his frequent and long correspondence with a 
man, from whose friendship he must have derived so much satisfaction 
and honour.” This last word, by the by, is rather unlucky ; to sup- 
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pose His Lordship capable of deriving honour from the friendship of 
Lawrence, must surely have been a mistake :—but does not Mr. Wil- 


liams guess the cause of his thus witholding the letters of Lawrence? Or | 


is he deprecating the possibility of the Noble Marquis being e in 
writing a Life of Lawrence himself, by the help of another sub and an- 
other establishment? We have not yet got through the Preface—not 
that it is so long, but so full of matter: we cannot help giving Mr. 
Williams the benefit of the following extract :-— 


“ Upon the sudden, unexpected, and certainly afflicting death of this emi- 
nent man, his friends and admirers were anxious that his biography should 
be given to the world by some person of a celebrity in literature, and of a 
character which might create a confidence in the adequate performance of a 
task so delicate, so important, and so fraught with difficulties severe and innu- 
merable. The family, and all who had known Sir Thomas, were rejoiced 
that the office was undertaken by his friend Mr. Thomas Campbell; and 
the republic of Letters and of Arts hailed the selection as a promise of 
excellence, and as a just tribute to the important nature of the subject, as well 
as to the memory of the deceased. 

“TI was selected at this period as the coadjutor of Mr. Campbell,—as ‘the 
humble pioneer of literature, doomed only to remove rubbish and clear ob- 
structions from the paths through which learning and genius press forward 
to conquest and glory, without bestowing a smile on the humble drudge that 


facilitates their progress.’ That smile from learning and genius, however, I | 


have happily received, in the delegation of the principal task to me by Mr. 
Campbell, when circumsiances prevented the performance of it by himself. 
These circumstances will unquestionably be regretted by the world—and un- 
questionably regretted they would have been, to whomever he had resigned 


the office,—for how very few, even of the most eminent, would have inspired | 


equal hope and confidence in the performance! 

“ Of my own very humble powers, the work, I fear, will afford indisputable 
evidence; but I throw it forward in the free and open market of public opi- 
nion, in which all performances and persons eventually find their proper level. 
I send it forth with unfeigned diffidence and humility, but without any desire 
to deprecate censure, further than by claiming a just consideration for the 
very peculiar circumstances under which it has been written. If it affords no 
satisfaction to the public, let the selection of me to the office be attributed 
solely to the exceedingly kind feelings which have, in this instance, obscured 
the judgment of that eminent man, who, in honouring me with his confidence 


= friendship, has cast the one solitary ray of pride and comfort over my 
fe.” 


He also observes that ‘ Sir Thomas Lawrence was devoid of that 
self-love(!) which is almost the only substitute for the education that 
begets the useful habit of accuracy in the minor details of life.” This 
is an ingenious apology for Lawrence’s want of punctuality ; but, unfor- 
tunately, he was not “ devoid of self-love ;” the real cause was indo- 
lence, which was observable in every action of his life. ‘“ He did not 
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keep accounts, memoranda, notes, or papers ; neither recorded facts, 
dates, or incidents ; his correspondence alone remains, and his letters 
were generally without date.” 

Mr. Williams also says, that his work will prove Lawrence to have 
been totally incapable of so base a “ passion” as professional jealousy. 
Sir Thomas had latterly no need to dread rivalry ; but he liked to see 
indifferent pictures beside his own, and was not removed by greatness 
of soul above the common infirmity of artists, and from which even 
Titian and Reynolds were not entirely free. We have noticed these 
seeming trifles in the outset, in order to possess our readers of the bias 
of the biographer, and the circumstances under which he undertook the 
task. Of his execution of it we cannot speak very highly ; and, in- 
deed, what could a writer, who was not intimate with the subject of his 
memoir, do more than give the materials that he collected together, 
when we have seen that his humble sense of his own qualifications, in 
addition to his not very enlightened or discriminating reverence for 
Lawrence’s character and connexions, rendered him unable to supply 
anything more than the dates and connecting links of the memoir? 
There is no attempt at “summing up” his character, either as a man 
or a painter; and the narrative itself is a mere thread, encumbered 
(especially the first volume) with much irrelevant or unimportant 
matter. The letters of Lawrence will be read with interest, as serving 
to develop his character; but they are, for the most part, effusions of 
kindness and compliment, written in a diplomatic style; and few of 
them have allusion to any works of art, excepting his own. The 
number of great names mentioned in the volume, and the complimen- 
tary notices of many of them, together with the ludicrous attempts to 
make an excuse for the father of Lawrence being an innkeeper (as 
though that were any disgrace, or of any importance, except as a mere 
fact), and a still more absurd attempt of Mr. Lysons to make the 
family of honourable birth, have indisposed us to view the work in so 
favourable a light, as, but for these distasteful circumstances, we should 
have done. Colburn and Bentley may re-print half the peerage by way 
of announcement that such names are mentioned in the Life of Law- 
rence; but in reading the life of a man of genius, we do not want to 
run the gauntlet through an ante-chamber of kings, princes, and mini- 
sters, to get a glimpse of him. It is as though the features of the por- 
trait were lost in the blaze of stars and crosses and the tinsel of 
embroidery. 

In the very outset of the book we have several pages devoted to a 
discussion about the importance of ancestry, and Mr. Lysons’s attempt 
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to prove that “ Sir Thomas could shew baronets on both sides of his 
pedigree,” and some foolish remarks about democracy—* plebeian 
breed ;” with a notable argument to prove that the English aristocracy, 
by intermarrying with the untitled classes (a new phrase), would natu- 
rally select the handsomest partners (wealthiest, we should say), and 
that they therefore “ ought to produce a finer race than the vulgar, as 
they are constantly enriching it with the choice of plebeian beauty.” 
This is exquisite fooling, and worthy of the man who would make such 
a remark as this:— It must no doubt be admitted, that, generally, 
over the world, and particularly in England, we naturally associate the 
idea of good descent with a graceful person; and it must be forcibly 
remembered by all who knew this great artist, that not only in manner 
and conversation he was one whose similar (?) you seldom met with, 
but that his form and countenance had the appearance of a refined caste 
of society!” Rubbish such as this would have done for the last cen- 
tury, but it is not tolerable now. The true gentility of feeling, intel- 
lect, and honesty, is that which ennobles the face and the expression 
of men, not the poor pride of being “the accident of an accident.” 
Fortunately, however, Sir Thomas’s “ mother was a lady by birth ;” 
and then his father had been a lawyer’s clerk before he kept the White 
Bear, and they were neither of them “ vulgar, but the reverse :” and 
his father also knew a little Latin! What;has Lawrence’s genius to 
do with this pitiful stuff? His father was imprudent, unfortunate, in- 
dustrious, vain of his talented son, and anxious to see his family rise 
in the world. His son’s affection for, and filial duty to him, is a far 
brighter honour than a coronet (if he had had it) would have been, had 
he treated his father otherwise.—But let us leave this nauseous work 
and come to the Life; we would fain have had this heralds’-college 
quibbling removed from the threshhold of the book. 

“ Sir Thomas’s manners,” says his biographer, “ were the most pleas- 
ing that man could possess. They were innate; they sprang from the 
instinctive elegance of his mind.”—p. 11. This is vague writing. How 
“ manners” can be “ innate” is not very intelligible: they arose from 
the sensitiveness of his nature. Neither do we see how “ elegance” can 
be “ instinctive,” or considered as an integral part or innate quality of 
mind. Again, the writer says, “Sir Thomas’s mind had no morbid 
mixture.” This is a loose expression; but as we understand it, it is the 
reverse of the truth, for the feelings of Lawrence were morbid to a con- 
siderable degree, and that from temperament. In illustration of this we 
need only advert to his predilection for visiting and taking likenesses 
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of such condemned criminals as had obtained an unfortunate no- 
toriety. 


“ The art of repeating poetry in the happiest manner,” says his bio- 
grapher, “ was one of the most pleasing traits in Sir ‘Thomas’s social, or, I 
should say, private, conversation ; for, in mixed company, he was too un- 
ostentatious to use quotations; but, in small parties, or in talking to his 
sitters, he was the most apt, succinct, and correct quoter of English verse 
that could be met with. ‘This acquaintance with our poetry did not indeed 
extend to the black letter ; but with all its popular works of the higher class 
he was tastefully familiar, and his gradual recollection of passages was at times 
even more pleasing than his prompt remembrance of them. He won you to repeat 
a fine passage by suggesting it; and if you erred or stopped, he thought fora . 
few moments in his own expressive manner, and then brought out the lines 
irresistibly accurate, and with tones as agreeable as the touches of his pencil.” 
—>p. 13. 


This slip-slop is a specimen of what the narrative part of these 
volumes consists. We will not weary the reader by quoting any more 
such specimens, nor by pointing out otherwise than by italics the 
pretty virginities” of the style. It will save us some space however 
in the enumeration of Sir Thomas’s accomplishments if we quote the 
remark, that “riding was the only accomplishment which he practised 
without excellence.” 


« He was a masterly billiard player, a capital actor in private theatricals, 
a good shot, and an expert courser.”—— When a boy, he had a fondness, 
an absolute passion, for pugilism; and though it may shock the reader’s 
imagination, yet I have no doubt, if nature had stunted Lawrence’s mind, 
and, leaving him only his corporeal energies, condemned him to be a boxer, 
he would have been one of the best of the Fancy.” 


We pass over the account of his father and mother. The following 
anecdote, though not new, deserves quoting. 


“ In 1775, Mr., subsequently Lord, Kenyon arrived with his lady, late in 
the evening, at the Black Bear Inn at Devizes. They were on their way to 
Bath, and had felt the inconveniences of the heavy style of travelling in those 
* good old times’; and, as they confessed, they were not in the best possible 
humour, when Mr. Lawrence, senior, entered their sitting-room, and proposed 
to, show them his wonderful child. ‘The boy,’ he said, ‘ was only five years 
old, but he could take their likenesses, or repeat to them any speech in Mil- 
ton’s Pandemonium.’ To that place the offended guests were on the eve 
of commending their host’ to go, and the lawyer’s lips were just opened to 
pronounce the sentence, when the child rushed in; and, as Lady Kenyon used 
to relate, her vexation and anger were suddenly changed into admiration. 
He was riding on a stick, and went round and round the room, in the height 
of infantile joyousness. Mrs. Kenyon, as soon as she could get him to stand, 
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‘ asked him if he could take the likeness of that gentleman, pointing to her 
husband. ‘ That I can,’ said the little Lawrence, ‘and very like too.’ A high 
chair was placed at the table, pencils and paper were brought, and the infant 
artist soon produced an astonishingly striking likeness. Mr. Kenyon now 
coaxed the child, who had got tired by the half-hour’s labour, and asked him 
if he could take the likeness of the lady? ‘Yes, that I can,’ was his reply 
once more, ‘ if she will turn her side to me, for her face is not straight’ Our 
artist learnt in good time not to speak so bluntly before ladies; but his re- 
mark produced a laugh, as it happened to be true. He accordingly took a 
side likeness of Mrs. Kenyon. About the year 1799, an intimate friend of 
Lady Kenyon’s saw this portrait, and could distinctly trace a very strong re- 
semblance to what Her Ladyship had been at the period when the likeness 
was taken. The drawing was about five inches broad, and delicately shaded, 
but exhibited an indecision or feebleness of contour, that might have. been 
expected from a childish artist.” 





The biographer seems to think it necessary to apologize for Law- 
rence’s want of learning, and refines a good deal upon the circumstance ; 
to qualify which he narrates a long list of painters whose education was 
defective,—as though it was any fault of, or disgrace to Lawrence that 
his father had not been able to give him a classical education. What need 
is there for this tenacity? —To make up for his hero’s defective acquire- 
ments in learning, however, he says, “ the faculty (of painting) itself 
implies a superiority of intellect, which,” &c. It implies no such thing ; 
a dunce may be made to paint: it is a mechanical art which may be 
acquired. We do not say that a man without mind will ever become a 
great painter ; but that is quite another thing. Again, he says, 

“ The disadvantages attendant upon the early years of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence are calculated to create a great and rational surprise at the 
extent of his acquirements, although, as I have already observed, they 
were not classical or profound.”—p. 49. What acquirements are here 
alluded to? Boxing, billiard-playing, fencing, dancing, or acting? Or 
mathematics, or natural or moral philosophy, or chemistry? Or were 
they reading, writing, and arithmetic? Why this attempt to make out 
Lawrence to have been other than he was ?—an amiable man, of kind 
and delicate feelings, taste, elegance of manner, and a first-rate painter 
of portraits ? 

“ At four years old,” says Mr. Williams, “ he used to read the story 
of Joseph and his Brethren with an emphasis and a gesticulation which 
were striking, as reflections of adult age in miniature, and which fully 
showed that he entered into the feelings of the characters, and embraced 
the whole scope of the action.”—pp. 50, 51. Now a child of fine 
feeling and quick parts might understand and feel the pathos of the 
story, but not to the extent here spoken of. This beautiful story in- 
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volves too many deep-seated springs of human action and points of 
character, for any but a clear head, a sound heart, and a mature intel- 
lect, to comprehend completely. The simplest incidents in human life 
are often traceable to very complex causes, which are not apparent to 
every one who can feel and understand instinctively the incident itself 
and its obvious circumstances. 

“ Some drawings of eyes,” says his biographer, “ attracted the atten- 
tion and excited the admiration of Mr. Prince Hoare. This is really 
extraordinary ; for Sir Thomas Lawrence was, throughout the course 
of his profession, of all artists the most peculiar in his excellence of 
painting the eye. Fuseli, who could not abstain sometimes from de- 
preciating him, after, like ‘a good-natured friend,’ imagining many 
defects, would be overcome with real admiration, and would exclaim 
with enthusiasm, ‘ But, by Got! he paints eyes better than Titian!’ ” 
Now, it does not seem extraordinary, but, on the contrary, very natural, 
that Sir Thomas should have drawn eyes finely when a boy, since he 
painted them inimitably when a man. 

Lawrence's father, who seems to have courted excentricity as a cheap 
sort of distinction, that set off against the indignity of his vocation of 
innkeeper, had a prodigy in his talented child, which he made good use 
of to foster his own vanity ; and he taught him to recite pieces of poetry, 
for the amusement of his guests and the gratification of his paternal 
pride. In this way young Lawrence imbibed an inclination for the stage ; 
and Garrick, who was among the customers of the Black Bear at De- 
vizes, and took an interest in the boy, “ considered that his future walk 
in life was poised between the pencil and the stage.” 

Mr. Williams institutes a comparison between the precocity of talent 
displayed by Lawrence and other eminent artists, entirely in favour of 
his hero. His talents were in great danger of being misdirected, and 
their power weakened, by the injudicious conduct of his father, who 
ignorantly supposed “ that genius must be its own instructor, and that 
any study of rules and principles would only cramp the faculty.” He 
would not suffer him to study art either practically or theoretically. 
** All that he would permit was, that the boy should be allowed to see 
whatever collections of the ancient masters he could procure admission 
to in the neighbourhood, that he might catch what notions he could 
from such rapid and transitory glances.” At the age of eight, young 
Lawrence was taken to the seat of Paul Methuen, Esq., and 


“In going through the rooms of Corsham House, the visitants were so 
absorbed by their splendour, that they totally forgot that the child was with 
them. He was suddenly missed, when the parents, retracing their steps, 
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found him in one of the rooms the party had just left. His attention was 
riveted to a painting by Rubens; and, upon being taken from the spot, he 
murmured with a sigh, ‘Ah, I shall never be able to paint like that!’ Many 
of the drawings of this extraordinary child, taken at the age of eight, are now 
extant; and they exhibit a freedom, a grace, and a poetic, or amiable reading 
of the subject, without departing from likeness, characteristics which distin- 
guished his mature productions. At Wilton, the seat of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, there is now one of his early paintings, a head of the full life size. 

“ At the age of ten, our young artist burst from mere portraits to original 
compositions of the highest class. He now painted as a subject, ‘Christ re- 
proving Peter for his denial of him before Pilate,’ and ‘ Reuben’s application 
to his father, that Benjamin might accompany him and his brethren into 
Egypt.’ Nothing can be more worthy of observation than this fact. The 
painting of likenesses—I do not use the word portraits, for it conveys a 
higher idea—or the taking of views of landscapes, may be achieved bya child 
of a great natural capacity for design ; but to originate an historical subject, 
implies an intellect distinct from genius for any particular art. It is the more 
remarkable, as Sir Thomas Lawrence, when arrived at the age of maturity, 
indulged so little in his talent for historical composition. But after painting 
these two historical subjects, he again assayed his pencil in a similar class, 
and chose that of Haman and Mordecai, which he finished with great ra- 
pidity.” 

The truth is, that Sir Thomas had not genius for historical compo- 
sition; and had he exercised any talent he may have possessed or ac- 
quired, it would, we think, have scarcely increased his fame. His 
‘Satan’, the only grand picture that he has left, is only a colossal figure, 
the idea of which is taken from Fuseli, and not improved.—The name 
of Fuseli reminds us of an anecdote which, though well known at the 
time, has not been lately repeated. Fuseli had made a rough sketch 
of Prospero and Miranda, in the Tempest, which had lain neglected in 
his study. A short time before the opening of the Exhibition, a friend 
called on him, and enumerating the works preparing for the Academy, 
mentioned a Prospero and Miranda by Lawrence. Fuseli pricked up 
his ears at this, and quietly asked what sort of a design it was: the 
visitor described it generally, and there the subject dropped. Fuseli 
hastily finished his design, and, without mentioning it to any one, sent 
it in as a sketch for a large picture, and it was hung up in the same 
room with Lawrence's picture. The striking similarity of the two de- 
signs attracted general notice; and this, we believe, was the last poetical 
composition that Lawrence attempted; over it, on the same canvass, 
soon after the close of the Exhibition, he painted Kemble as Rolla. 

Lawrence’s portrait was taken by himself at ten years old, and a print 
engraved from it by Dean is given in the work. He must have been a 
remarkably fine and handsome boy; and his intelligence, spirit, and 
cleverness, in addition, rendered him at a very early period a pet of 
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Fashion. His father brought him out at Weymouth and Oxford, and 
then took a house at Bath; where, says his biographer, he was “ sur- 
rounded by the most intellectual and recherché of the nobility and fashion 
of the period.” 

Lawrence was now in vogue. “ It became the fashion to sit to him 
for his oval crayon likenesses.” At first the price was a guinea, and it 
was soon raised to a guinea and a half. 

** Young Lawrence copied in crayon the ‘Transfiguration’ of Ra- 
phael (which gained for him the medal of the Society of Arts), the 
‘Aurora’ of Guido, the ‘ Taking down from the Cross” of Daniel de 
Volterra, the ‘ Vision of San Romueld’ by Andrea Sacchi, and ‘ Saul 
receiving Sight from Ananias’ by P. da Cortona *. 

*‘ Fashionable patronage was showered upon the young painter in 
abundance,” and he was sought after for the sake of his “ beauty of face 
and person, the elegance of his manners and the charms of his dispo- 
sition, as well as on account of his talents. He was remarkably hand- 
some as a boy: he wore his collar thrown back, and his hair, which 
was beautiful, was so redundant, that its rich dark (brown) curls almost 
obscured his face when he stooped to draw.” Among his patrons and 
friends were “the Hon. Mr. Hamilton, uncle of the late Marquis of 
Abercorn, Lord Barrington and his brother the Admiral, the late Bishop 
of Durham, Sir Henry Harpur, Viscount Cremorne, the Duchess of 
Devonshire, the Marquis of Ely, the Bishop of Clogher, General Ross, 
Mr. Abel Dottin ;—and the list might be swelled to the utmost gra- 
tification of vanity,” concludes his biographer. ‘“ He had now passed 
his twelfth year, and was in the habit of finishing three or four crayon 
paintings every week. For the half-lengths he received three guineas, 
at that time, and for Bath, a very extraordinary sum.” Mr. Williams 
here enters into a discussion of the prices received by various other 
artists, which we pass by. ‘ Young Lawrence generally received four 
sitters a day, and he gave to each about half an hour. It was his 
practice to paint from memory one half hour longer, immediately after 
his sitter left him. Thus was his youth consumed in the business or 
trade of his profession, to the utter neglect of his laying in a store of 
principles and ideas, upon which he might have established his fame 
in the more sublime descriptions of works.” 


* All these were sold by the late Mr. Christie on the 21st May, 1830, by 
order of the Executor, on reference to whose books it appears that the 
‘ Aurora’ was bought by J. Kennedy, Esq., and the ‘Taking down from the 
Cross’, by J.T. Thompson, Esq. The names of the purchasers of the other 
lots were not given. 
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* In this manner was Lawrence’s whole life consumed. As for prin- 
ciples of art, they may be acquired ; but ideas are not “ laid in” like a 
stock of wine or coals. It is idle to argue what Lawrence might have 
been; for it is plain that he lacked the faculty of invention, which is 
the imagination of a painter, and that the want of this power kept him 
a portrait-painter. As such, he was the first of his day ;—-why then seek 
to prove that he might or ought to have been a second Raphael. He 
could draw with great skill, and his colour and composition were beau- 
tiful and fascinating ;—what hindered him then from designing, but a 
conscious want of power? His fame as a portrait-painter should have 
been considered of too great a value to allow of his biographer begging 
for him a false reputation against facts. As well might some future 
biographer of Mr. Chantrey, not content with his unrivalled skill 
as a bust-sculptor, seek to argue for him the fame of a Phidias or a 
Flaxman. 

“The last prices received by Sir Thomas Lawrence for portraits, 
were, for a head size or three-quarters, 210/.; for a kit-kat, 315/.; 
for a half-length, 420/.; for a bishop’s half-length, 5251.; for a full- 
length, 630/.; and for an extra full-length, 735/. Lord Gower paid 
1500 guineas for the portrait of his lady and child; and Lord Durham 
600 guineas for that of Master Lambton.” 

“ A Derbyshire baronet, struck with the beauty al genius of the 
lad, offered 1000/. to send him to Rome ;” but his fond misguided father 
told him, “ that his son’s talents required no cultivation.” At seventeen 
Lawrence first made an attempt at oil painting, and in 1786 “ he painted 
in oils a whole-length figure of Christ bearing the Cross; the canvass 
of which was eight feet high. It is impossible to trace what became of 
this first attempt; nor can I ascertain whether the composition was 
wholly original, or an imitation, in any respect, of any master.” He 
next “ painted his own portrait,—a head, or three-quarters size ;” the 
‘same that was exhibited at the British Gallery, where it was hung under 
the ‘Satan.’ It was a work of great vigour, and full of promise. 

The following letter will be read with interest :— 

“ My Dear Mother, Sept. 1786. 


“ T think myself much obliged to you for the books you sent me; and the 
shirts, which, believe me, were very acceptable, as my stock was a little re- 
duced, Rollin would be very acceptable ; but perhaps Andrew cannot spare 
him. Having received no answer from Mr. Brummell, I wrote to the Earl 
of Gainsborough, informing him that the picture was at his service, and I ex- 
pect an answer soon. Lady Middleton said he was mad after it. I am now 
painting a head of myself im oils; and I think it will be a pleasure to my 
mother to hear it is much approved of. Mr. P. Hoare called on me: when 
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he saw the crayon paintings, he advised me to pursue that style; but after 
seeing my head, and telling me of a small alteration I might make in it, 
which was only in the mechanical part, he said the head was a very clever 
one; that to persuade me to go on in crayons he could not, practice being 
the only thing requisite for my being a great painter. He has offered me 
every service in his power; and, as a proof of fulfilling his word, I have a 
very valuable receipt from him, which was made use of by Mengs, the 
Spanish Raphael. His politeness has indeed been great. I shall now say 
what does not proceed from vanity; nor is it an impulse of the moment, but 
what from my judgment I can warrant. Though Mr. P. Hoare’s studies have 
been great, than any paintings I have seen from his pencil, mine is better. 
To any but my own family I certainly should not say this; but, excepting 
Sir Joshua, for the painting of a head, I would risk my reputation with any 
painter in London. I hope you and Andrew will not be disappointed when 
you see it; for it will be sent, that I may know your opinions. I have had 
the pleasure of seeing the great Mr. Barry ; he did not recollect my name, 
nor did I wish to make myself known ; as, being ignorant of it, I became what 
I desired—a spectator. He is, in truth, a great man; to his wonderful ta- 
lents for his profession he unites the classic truth of his scholarship, and the 
noblest and most sublime mind I ever met with. There is a clearness and 
precision in his ideas, together with a strength of language by which they 
are conveyed to you, so that even the most indifferent subject, when taken 
up by him, appears in a different light to what you ever before viewed it in. 
How great the pleasure, then, I received, when that mind was employed, for 
the most part, in canvassing my loved pursuit, you may easily conceive. The 
large pictures, and-the large books, would look well here, if you can spare 
them. I can think of no better present for my dear mother. Uncle Codger 
must e’en sit for his portrait in oils, which shall not disgrace the original. I 
now conclude myself, Your ever affectionate and dutiful son, 
“THos. LAWRENCE. 


In 1787 the father of Lawrence repaired to London with his son, and 
“ hired a handsome suite of apartments in Leicester Square, at four 
guineas a week,—a good sum in those days. Young Lawrence then 
removed to 41 Jermyn Street ; was introduced by his father to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who was then examining the production of a tyro, 
whom he dismissed with, ‘ Well, well! go on, go on.’ The anhela- 
tion (Mr. Williams sends us to our Dictionary here; but we can’t stay 
to dispute the propriety of the word, as applied to a state of breath- 
less anzxiety,) of young Lawrence during this scene may be easily 
imagined.” 

*‘ Sir Joshua now inspected the portrait of our youth, He was evidently 
much struck with it, and discerned those marks of genius which foretold the 
future fame of the juvenile artist. He bestowed upon the painting a very 
long scrutiny, in a manner which young Lawrence thought an alarming con- 
trast to the more hasty glance with which he had dismissed the other. 

“ At last, turning to the boy, with an air of seriousness, he addressed him 
—* Stop, young man, I must have some talk with you. Well, I suppose now, 
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you think this is very fine, and this colouring very natural ; hey! hey!’ He 
then placed the painting before the astonished and trembling youth, and be- 

to analyse it, and to point out its numerous imperfections. Presently, 
he took it out with him from the gallery to his own painting-room, and young 
Lawrence knew not how to interpret this; but Sir Joshua soon returning, 
addressed him kindly, and concluded by saying, ‘ It is clear you have been 
looking at the old masters ; but my advice to you is, to study nature ; apply 
your talents to nature.’-—He then dismissed him with marked kindness, as- 
suring him that he would be welcome, whenever he chose to call.” 

“ On the 13th Sept. 1787, he was admitted a student of the Royal Acade- 
my; and Mr. Howard, the present Secretary and Trustee of the institution, 
says, ‘His proficiency in drawing, even at that time, was such as to leave all 
his competitors in the antique school far behind him. His personal attrac- 
tions were as remarkable as his talent ; altogether he excited a great sensation, 
and seemed, to the admiring students, as nothing less than a young Raphael 
suddenly dropt among them. He was very handsome ; and his chestnut 
locks flowing on his shoulders, gave him a romantic appearance.’ 

“He made, however, but two or three drawings in the Academy, which 
were executed with a black-lead pencil on white paper, elaborately tinted 
down, till the high light had the effect of white put on, rather than of the 
paper left; a style at that time novel, or at least not practised in the school. 
Two drawings of the Gladiator Repellens, and of the Belvidere Apollo, were 
deemed very accurate and beautiful.” 


Lawrence soon became popular as a portrait-painter ; and, says his 
biographer, “ was admitted into the first circles.” ‘ His society was 
even courted by many persons eminent in literature and science ; and, 
thus introduced, His Majesty (George III.) very shortly after became 
his ostensible though temporary patron.” 


“ Lawrence had been admitted a student of the Royal Academy; and 
amongst his contemporaries were Mr. Benjamin West and Mr. Westall, with 
both of whom he contracted an intimate acquaintance, which continued 
through life, and which, with the latter, amounted to the warmest friendship. 
In 1790, when young Lawrence came of age, he received 200/. the legacy of 
his relation Mr. Agaz. He proposed to his father, that he (the father) should 
take a house large enough to accommodate his friend young Westall, and a 
servant boy, and to fit up a room for painting, Mr. Westall having com- 
menced certain paintings for Alderman Boydell’s publications. The father 
therefore took a long lease of No. 57, Greek Street, Soho, at a rent of 801. 
perannum. The house had been inhabited by a surgeon, and had been 
marked by popular prejudices as the scene of dissections, and the sewers and 
floors had been taken up to search for skeletons, or even fur proof of coming 
at ‘subjects’ unrighteously.” 


His father, who seems to have been a scheming man, now got up a 
sort of exhibition, consisting of a little collection of stuffed birds and 
natural curiosities ; to which he added his son’s paintings ; and, as may 
_ be supposed, failed of success. 

In 1788 Lawrence painted for Mr. Payne Knight ‘ Homer reciting his 
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Poem’; in which he introduced @ study of Jackson the pugilist, as a 
young Greek, a victor in the foot-race. He was much struck with the 
subject, and painted it with great care and study. 

About the year 1790 Lawrence contracted a close intimacy with 
Mr. W. Hamilton, R. A., who “introduced him to Mrs. Siddons and 
John Kemble, and laid the foundation of an intimacy which had a 
powerful influence upon the professional and private life and character 
of the artist. Lawrence always spoke of the time he had passed with Mr. 
Hamilton, as of the most pleasant and best spent of his life. He and 
Mr. Hamilton used to draw a great deal from the antique statues at 
night, whilst Mrs. Hamilton would read to them either poetry, history, 
or works of imagination.” —Vol. i. p. 111. 

* On the 10th of November, 1791, Lawrence, by the desire of the 
King and Queen, supported by the influence of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy, at an earlier age than 
any artist before or since; and on Feb. 10th, 1794, an Academician. 
His diploma-picture was a ‘Gipsy Girl.’ At the death of Sir Joshua, 
Lawrence, then in his twenty-third year, was elected Sir Joshua's suc- 
cessor as Painter to the Dilettanti Society. His Majesty also appointed 
him to succeed Sir Joshua, as his Portrait Paintersin ordinary.” “ He 
now became intimate with the Kemble family, and with that of Mr. 
Angerstein, Mr. Locke, Lord Abercorn, the Templetons, Sir Francis 
Baring, and the highest persons in the country.” “ He received a 
commission from Their Majesties to paint their portraits, whole-length, 
to be sent as presents to the Emperor of China; and business now 
flowed in upon him rapidly.” But he appears nevertheless to have been 
in embarrassed circumstances; for— 


“ Mr. Angerstein, combining the liberality of an enlarged mind and a kind 
heart with habits of business, and a penetration into character, made a very 
considerable advance of money to Lawrence, but upon a plan most likely to 
be permanently useful, and best adapted to his disposition. The sum ad- 
vanced was sufficiently large to relieve Mr. Lawrence of all interruptions to 
business; and the arrangement was, that he should pay, until the debt was 
liquidated, into Mr. Angerstein’s banker’s, and to the account of that gentle- 
man, the whole of his professional receipts. In the mean time, Mr. Far- 
rington, Lawrence’s friend, was to be allowed to draw every week to the ex- 
tent of 20/. for his household expenses. 

“ Very late in life, he had occasion to ask a pecuniary accommodation 
from a friend, and which was paid by the executors; and he accompanied the 
request by saying, ‘You, no doubt, wonder why I should ask for this, and 
former favours of the same nature, when I am in the receipt of so large an 
income; but the truth is, I began life wrongly. I spent more money than I 
earned, and accumulated debts for which I have been paying heavy interest.’” 
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A good deal is said by his biographer about his pecuniary embar- 
rassments; but no cause is assigned for them, though many of those 
attributed to common report are described as false and scandalous. 
We believe that he was more a victim to the Dealers than is generally 


supposed. 
Lawrence did not exhibit any picture at the Royal Academy till 


1787, after which he regularly contributed to the Exhibition ; but his 
works, with two or three exceptions, consisted wholly of portraits. He 
had a powerful rival in Hoppner, who was at that time patronized by 
the Prince of Wales. 

In 1794 he removed from Old Bond Street to a house in Piccadilly, 
opposite the Green Park, which he furnished in good style; and in 
1797 he removed to Greek Street. This year he exhibited his ‘Satan’. 
Mr. Williams introduces a number of criticisms of the day on the pic- 
tures of Lawrence and others, and an account of the sale of M. de 
Colonne’s pictures, and of Fonthill, &c., and an action at law brought 
against Copley by Delatre, with other irrelevant, though not uninterest- 
ing matter. A letter from Cowper, with whom Lawrence had become 
in some degree intimate, is interesting, but we have not space to ex- 
tract it. The following letter of Lawrence to Miss Lee, the authoress 

.of the Canterbury Tales, is characteristic. 


“¢The first thing I shall tell you is, that I have gained in fame—not 
more than my wishes !—you do not desire them to be bounded—but more 
than my expectations. To hear the voice of praise, nor feel it ignorance or 
flattery, is sweet and soothing. The work I have undertaken has answered 
my secret motive in beginning it. My success in portraits will no longer be 
thought accident and fortune; and if I have trod the second path with honour, 
it is because my limbs are strong to reach the higher walks. My claims are 
acknowledged by the circle of taste, (our little world!) and are undisputed by 
competitors and rivals. 

“ ¢ But believe not that Iam inflated with a triumph which, however great 
when compared with contemporary merit, did never yet satisfy the soul that 
thirsted for fame. (You at least will not laugh at these rhapsodies.) What 
cold mind ever reached to greatness? and who would not cherish that ar- 
dency in man, which, however clogged by weakness and imbecility, is evi- 
dence of Deity itself, and stamps his soaring nature? When I think of ‘ What 
shall I do to be forever known?’ I feel myself a sluggard in the race. 

“¢ Dear friend, let me guard against your laugh by giving it you. Think 
of the country Mayor who, taking on him the office, told his friends that ‘for 
all that, he was but mortal man!’ I shall write to-morrow. I invited Paoli 
to the dinner. I know it will please you that I am grateful in little things— 
at first at least, for the novelty; destroy this. 

“Pray read it alone, I am ashamed of its egotism; yet these are my 
thoughts.’ ” 
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Mr. Williams enters into a voluminous discussion of the merits of 
the ‘ Satan’, in the course of which he makes the following notable 
remarks :— 

“ But with all these defects, the painting is decidedly the grandest, and, in many 
respects, the most successful attempt at the sublime that has ever been made in this 
country, 

“ It evinces great powers of mind, and of a more severe cast, than have 
been attributed to Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

“« It may be said that when Sir Thomas aimed at a union of the sublime and 
beautiful, he succeeded ; but that when he attempted the terrible, he was extra- 
vagant and without being forcible.” 


The Italics save us the necessity of comment. Those who have seen 
the ‘ Satan’ will judge for themselves; we can only regret that. we 
never could discover in it anything sublime. Mr. Williams also con- 
tends that the portrait of Kemble, as Hamlet, is not theatrical : per- 
haps this picture is an example of “ the union of the sublime and beau- 
tiful” of which he speaks. 

We have not room for a letter of Lawrence, describing the private 
theatricals at the Marquis of Abercorn’s, in which he took a share: it 
has already appeared in the papers. An account of some proceedings 
in the Royal Academy, which do not concern Lawrence particularly, 
brings us to 1806, when Lawrence made his affidavit in vindication of 
the Princess of Wales, at whose house he had staid while he was paint- 
ing her portrait, and who was partial to his company. The death of 
Hoppner in 1810, and that of Opie previously, left him without a rival 
as a portrait-painter, and this year he raised his prices to 100 guineas 
for heads, and 400 guineas for full-lengths ; at which prices he con- 
tinued to paint till 1820, when he made his final advance, which we 
have before named. We pass over the criticisms on the portrait 
of Kemble, as Cato, and other pictures by Lawrence, and come to the 
period when he visited Paris to see the Louvre. His letter to Miss 
Crofts only alludes to them, and speaks of ‘ the Transfiguration’ as 
* still the very first.” On the arrival of the Allied Sovereigns, Law- 
rence was appointed to paint their portraits for the Prince Regent, who 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood. Canova also visited Eng- 
land about this time, and became acquainted with Lawrence, who 
painted his portrait, and corresponded with him, His letters are not 
of striking interest, being principally complimentary. 

The following is an estimate of Lawrence’s talents by Mr. Howard, 
R. A. :— 
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‘¢¢In this year’ (1787), Mr. Howard says, ‘ he exhibited for the first time 
at the Royal Academy, and also made his first attempt at oil painting—a 
portrait of his own head (now exhibiting). He had given it great richness 
of tone, more like that of the old masters than the ordinary hues of nature, 
insomuch that Reynolds, on seeing it, cautioned him against such a deviation 
from truth, and advised him to paint what he saw. He was always, however, 
mindful of another piece of advice equally useful, which proceeded from the 
same great authority, ‘ not to fall into the vulgar error of making things too 
like themselves,’ and his fine taste early led him to perceive, that the imitation, 
which is the legitimate aim of painting, must be select, refined, and true to 
the principles of the art, as well as to the qualities of its subjects. 

“¢ In the first part of his career, he was inclined to carry his taste for the 
colouring of the old masters a little too far, and the pursuit of tone, chiar- 
oscuro, and breadth, led him into a style rather artificial and approaching to 
manner ; but he gradually got the better of this error, and by incessant study 
and application became at once more artful and more natural. Indefatigable,: 
and never satisfied with his productions, like Pope, ‘he laboured hard to gain 
@ reputation, and then laboured hard to maintain it.’ On one occasion, he is 
known to have painted thirty-eight hours together, without reposing or taking 
any sustenance but coffee. It is remarkable that, in the latter part of his 
life, when his great practice might have been expected tomake him more ra- 
pid in the completion of his works, the increased pains he took, arising no 
doubt from his improved perceptions, acquired for him the character of slow- 

. hess,—for him who had painted that admirable picture of ‘ Hamlet’ in so short 
a time as one week! But it was this insatiable ardour, this incessant aim at 
excellence, which enabled him to obtain so consummate a mastery in the 
theory and practice of the art of painting, and finally to establish his indis- 
putable claim to rank with Titian and Vandyke, with Reynolds and Ve- 

uez. 

“ «Perhaps the genius of Lawrence was best adapted to portraiture; but 
possessing so fine an intellect as he did, with such complete technical skill, it 
is more than probable that, under other circumstances, he would have 
achieved a very high reputation as a painter of History. He was a finished 
draughtsman, had a perfect knowledge of the human figure in its various 
classes, an exquisite feeling of the beautiful, the grand, and the pathetic, with 
a rich and luxuriant taste in landscape and back-ground,—in short, seemed 
deficient in no one requisite. lle possessed, too, an enthusiastic love for the 
higher qualities of the art, as was evinced hy his admiration of Michael An- 
gelo and Raffaelle, of Fuseli, Flaxman, and Stothard, which, in a country 
where there was any demand for historical painting, would inevitably have 
led him to the first rank of excellence. The few examples he has left of his 
talents in this way help to prove it; if we ought not rather to say, that many 
of his portraits, such as his Kembles, Mrs. Siddons, young Lambton, &c. &c. 
belong equally to this class of art. 

“* Titian’s portraits have a grave and quiet dignity about them not to be 
excelled; to this no doubt the costume of his time was favourable, and with 
this, the rich and mellow colouring in which they are embodied is admirably 
accordant. In these qualities, Reynolds came nearest to ‘Titian, and, in his 
exquisite representations of infant character, surpassed him. If Lawrence 
must yield to his great rivals in these points, he went beyond them, and Van- 
dyke too, as a draughtsman,—indeed, against the latter and Velasquez, he 
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may dispute the palm in all respects, and with greatly the advantage in point 
of variety of invention. 

“« “His great technical excellence seems to have been drawing, which is un- 
doubtedly the true foundation of painting. Reynolds is a remarkable and 
almost solitary instance of what chiar-oscuro and ingenuity may do to conceal 
the want of it; but it enabled Lawrence to make out his heads with a sur- 
prising minuteness and accuracy of detail, such as perhaps were never hefore 
combined with so much breadth and delicacy. Some of the Italian critics, 
however, accustomed to the harder Continental style of finish, thought him 
deficient in this particular. ‘ Noné reso,’ was their remark,—‘ He does not 
define :’—this perhaps was an additional reason with them for calling him 
“Hl Tiziano. Tnghese? In fact, his details are so delicate as to escape a cursory 
notice, and he knew that brilliancy and vivacity of effect are incompatible 
with elaborate smoothness. 

“In the intellectual treatment of his portraits, he has produced a surpri- 
sing variety of happy and original combinations, and has generally conveyed, 
with the feeling and invention of a poet, the best representation of his sub- 
jects ; seizing the most interesting expression of countenance which belonged 
to each : in this respect, he has shown perhaps a greater dramatic power than 
either of his illustrious rivals ; and certainly, in painting beauty, he yields to 
none. He has sometimes been censured for rather a theatrical taste in his 
attitudes, approaching to the meretricious; but in general they are dignified, 
graceful, and easy. Early in life he aimed at a depth and richness of tone 
more readily to. be found in Titian, and the best Italian colourists, than in the 
hues of nature in this climate ; but he gradually quitted this style, and imi- 
tated closely the freshness of his models as he found them; striving to give 
his works the utmost brilliancy and vigour of which his materials were capa- 
ble. Hence, if his pictures seldom possess the mellow sweetness of Reynolds, 
he often surpassed him in some of the above-mentioned qualities. In vivid 
and varied chiar-oscuro, he has perhaps no rival, and may be said to have en- 
larged the boundaries of his art, changing by degrees the character of our 
annual Exhibitions, and giving them at length one of acknowledged and un- 
precedented splendour. This extraordinary force and vivacity of effect, the 
gracefulness of his manipulation, and those animated expressions of the hu- 
man face divine, which his powerful skill in drawing enabled him to fix so 
acmirably on canvass, constitute his peculiar distinction and glory as an ori- 
ginal artist, and his claim to the title of a man of genius. 

“Proofs of these high qualities are to be found more or less strong, in al- 
most all his works, beginning with the lovely portrait of Miss Farren down to 
Lady Londonderry and the Duchess of Richmond. ‘Those of His Majesty 
George the Fourth, the Pope, Cardinal Gonsalvi, the Emperor of Austria, 
Duke of Wellington, Duke of Bedford, Sir W. Grant, young Lambton, the 
children of Mr. Calmady, &c. &c., are among the finest the art ever pro- 
duced.’” 


We will not insert, as not coming within the scope of our work, some 
very interesting letters of Lawrence’s, describing the persons, dispo- 
sitions and manner of life of the late Princess Charlotte and her hus- 
band, which he had an opportunity of observing during his stay at 
Claremont, in 1817, while painting their portraits. They form, how- 
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ever, the principal interest of the work to the general reader. Mr. 
Williams informs us, that Sir Thomas “ read extensively ;” and as a proof, 
cites a memorandum of his nephew, that his uncle said “he had fre- 
quently read the Poetics of Aristotle.” He might have read Pliny’s 
letters also; but it does not follow that he “ read extensively,” nor do we 
think he could have spared time, since his occupation seems to have 
prevented him from being a very punctual correspondent. 

In 1816, the purchase of the Elgin Marbles was made' the subject of 
an inquiry before a Committee of the House of Commons, and Sir 
Thomas’s opinion was taken in evidence. He of course spoke of them 
in the highest terms, and his evidence is given at length. The first 
velume concludes with an Appendix containing the Addresses of Sir 
Thomas to the Students, which we have already given more fully in our 
former Numbers. 

Sir Thomas had now reached the zenith of his fame. He had been 
honoured with the Diplomas of the Academy of St. Luke at Rome, of 
the American Academy of Fine Arts, of the Academies of Florence, 
Venice, Bologna and Turin, also of those of Denmark and Vienna. 
He also received a dessert set of Sevres china from Louis XVIII. and 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

A good deal is. said, which amounts to nothing, upon the subject of 
Sir Thomas's pecuniary embarrassments ; the cause is still involved in 
obscurity. His alleged fondness for play is treated as a scandal, and it 
is hinted that his relations drew largely on his purse. Notwithstanding 
his liberal purchases’ of original drawings. by the great masters, it seems 
yet unaccounted for how a single man like Lawrence, who kept no re+ 
gular establishment, gave no parties, and received no company, but was 
a frequent visitor at the tables of the titled and wealthy, should have 
not only dissipated his immense receipts, but have been constantly in- 
volved in difficulties. We think the truth has not been stated in: this 
respect ; not that it is of much importance,—but since the subject’ was 
taken up in these volumes, it should have been fully and honestly treated. 

Another topic with the lovers of scandal was the liaisons of Law- 
rence. He seems very naturally to have been partial to female society ; 
aman of his handsome person and sensitive feelings could not have 
been otherwise. Mr. Williams says, “ In affairs of love, Sir Thomas 
had need of the fortitude of St. Anthony, for he was often tempted, 
and was more sinned.against than sinning.” 

The following is the opinion of a lady on this subject, “to whose sa- 
gacity and prudence,” says: his: biographer, “ Lawrence was often much 
indebted.” 
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“ I cannot but tell you what so fully illustrates my position, that Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence was oftener wooed than wooing. I do most entirely agree 
with you, that our lost friend never gave pain, wilfully, to any human being, 
or flirted for the gratification of his own vanity. Did I ever tell you how 
strangely I was assailed, I may say persecuted, by a lady entirely unknown 
to. me? [ met with a Miss ——, at Lady Crewe’s, who there learnt that I was 
a friend of Lawrence’s; and she told me that he was attached to a friend of 
hers. Soon after she brought this friend to call upon me. Both at once en- 
tered on this state of love, and requested me to find out whether he meant 
to propose and marry her, or not. I professed entire ignorance, and declined 
interference; still they came together, till I was, I fear, hardly civil. 

“ At last I asked him about her, and he told me he had been some days 
in the same house with her, and had admired her much for beauty and ta- 
lents ; but that in the course of increased intimacy, he found she could not 
suit him asa wife, that he had withdrawn his attentions as soon as he made 
up his mind; but reluctantly confessed that her repeated attacks upon him 
since, directly and indirectly, (as through me,) had given him pain, and added 
to his determination. If women will go such lengths, I cannot pity them 
much,” 


On which Mr. Williams very truly observes,— 


“ Ladies, perhaps, are not celebrated for pitying each other in such cases ; 
but there is something approaching to jesuitical casuistry, in the never giving 
pain ‘wilfully,’ and in not ‘flirting for the gratification of his own vanity.’ 
Why should pain be inflicted at ull, or why should conduct be indulged in, 
which all men of sense and experience know will occasion pain? If flirting 
be carried to the extent of raising hopes, according to the usual interpretation 
of conduct, it is saying little, that the motive is not vanity.” 


“Another lady writing of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s liaisons says, ‘I think every 
person of right feeling, every creature that will take the trouble to examine 
his own catalogue of failings, will be ready to pity or excuse the only shade on 
a character so beautiful and so much to be loved. I should be tempted to 
use the language of Laertes, ‘A ministering angel shall he be,’ &c. but it 
cannot be too strongly stated, that his manners were likely to mislead with- 
out his intending it. He could not write a common answer to a dinner invi- 
tation. without its assuming the tone of a billet-doux : the very commonest 
conversation was held in that soft, low whisper, and with that tone of defe- 
rence and interest, which are so unusual, and so calculated to please. Iam 
myself persuaded, that he never intentionally gave pain. He was not a male 
coquette ; he had no plan of conquest. All I know of his attachment was 
the ill-fated and never to be defended affair’ ” 





His biographer remarks : 


“ Tll-fated and indefensible indeed was this affair. Sir Thomas had carried 
his attentions to an exemplary young lady so far, that it required, on her part, 
the utmost maguanimity and highest exertion of fortitude and generosity, to 
subdue her feelings, when he declared himself the warm and open admirer 
of her sister. The painful sacrifice was made magnanimously by the sister, 
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and the courtship of the other proceeded to the time expected for the settle- 
ment of the day of marriage. The parent of the lady had agreed to relieve 
Mr. Lawrence of all his pecuniary embarrassments, when his wayward fancy 
too palpably reverted to his first attachment. He was of necessity forbidden 
further intercourse with the family, or at least with that branch of it. The 
pure, the excellent and beautiful girl, sunk into the grave, with wounded 
pride and broken spirits, the unsullied and deplored victim of his caprice. 
She ‘was allied to a family more celebrated than any extant for talents of a 
peculiar description, and was the daughter of a lady whose genius in her high 
profession was probably never equalled, and who with that genius, combined 
a beauty and a physical perfection, that created a union which hope can ne- 
ver expect again to see realized.” 


What follows is something like “ dievemnen casuistry” indeed. Mr. 
Williams says :— 

“Sir Thomas Lawrence was probably the more to be pitied of the two. 
From the day of her death to that of his own he wore mourning, and always 
used black sealing wax. Uncontrollable fits of melancholy came over him, 
and he mentioned not her name, but to his most confidential friend, and then 
always with tenderness and respect. ‘I do not mean to justify,’ writes a 
mutual friend, ‘ what occurred ; but still those who knew Sir Thomasas well 
as we did, might find much to palliate, and much to pity in the story.” 


The mourning and black sealing wax are very fine, certainly; but 
we confess that this circumstance is in our opinion an instance of con- 
duct which can hardly be sufficiently reprobated, and for which “ male 
coquetry” is so mild a term, that we are disposed to translate it “ want 
of moral fortitude, if not of moral principle.” Could any after circum- 
stances, however, afford an apology or reparation for this enormity, we 
might perhaps find a redeeming consideration for his character in the 
melancholy which afterwards attended him through life. Had he mar- 
ried this young lady (who is known to have been a daughter of Mrs. 
Siddons), his subsequent life would no doubt have been more happy, 
and he might have escaped many of the vexations and troubles that 
afterwards beset him. 

Here we must leave the subject, which we shall resume in our next 
Number, with the account of his Continental Mission. 
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A Series of ornamental Timber Gables, from existing Examples in 
England and France, of the Sixteenth Century. Drawn on Stone 
by B. Ferry, under the direction of A. Pugin. Thirty Plates, 4to, 
1831. 


We were going to say it is surprising that since the recommencement 
of the study of our ancient English architecture, and its application to 
modern buildings, more attention should not have been bestowed on 
such a conspicuous and characteristic feature as the Gable; that it 
should not more frequently have been made use of ; and that no one 
should hitherto have attempted to furnish examples of the various forms 
it assumes, the great diversity of embellishment it exhibits :—but we 
correct ourselves, this being nowise extraordinary, when we consider 
how many other subjects connected with the architecture of the same 
period might be mentioned, which have either been very superficially 
touched upon, or left altogether unnoticed. How far the difficulty of 
“booking something new” may be a well-grounded complaint with regard 
to most other pursuits, we do not pretend to judge ; but there is most 
assuredly little room for it in that of architecture, while so many topics, 
historical, critical, and practical, have been illustrated neither by the 
pencil nor the pen *. 

This new work of Mr. Pugin’s goes a great way towards supplying 
what has hitherto been a desideratum, particularly as it furnishes ex- 
amples of that class of gables which, belonging to a mode of construc- 
tion laid aside sinee the general introduction of brick, and to a de- 
scription of buildings considered rather as mere picturesque objects, 
than as subjects of architectural study, have rarely, if ever, been co- 
pied, and never been delineated so fully and so faithfully as they de- 
serve. Considered in this point of view, however, it would appear 
that we deem these examples more valuable as records of the past, 
than as models for the future. Yet while they teach us what has been 
done, they also serve to convince us that from these and other docu- 


* In confirmation of the above remark we may supply here an instance 
which occurs to us at the moment ; namely, that no elementary works have 
been published on any other styles of architecture than those included under 
the comprehensive terms Grecian and Gothic. Neither the Egyptian, the 
Indian, the Byzantine, or the Moorish style, has yet been treated of syste- 
matically in our language, although much information relative to them 
may undoubtedly be gleaned from various writers; but these scattered no- 
tices require to be embodied together, to be properly digested and condensed, 
with the addition of further matter and satisfactory illustrations. 
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ments a far more picturesque and appropriate style of domestic archi- 
tecture might be formed, than that bald, insipid and frigid species of 
building, which has, with few exceptions, prevailed from the middle 
of the last century, under the title of Gothic. In making this ob- 
servation we are far from wishing to imply that the genuine Tudor 
mansion does not furnish almost all that is necessary for application to 
our wants and purposes in modern residences, both as regards orna- 
ment and utility; or from recommending a servile imitation of this 
other mode of the same style and period, together with the defects in- 
separable from a timber and plaster construction similar to that of the 
buildings which have supplied the specimens now before us. The two 
varieties are so closely allied that they may be amalgamated without 
the least detriment to consistency and good taste; care, of course, 
being taken to supply those intermediate gradations of detail which 
are essential to unity of design; otherwise we should produce a hetero- 
geneous compound, although, perhaps, not quite so absurd as some of 
our sash-windowed castles, or as a villa formed by four naked walls 
stuck behind a Grecian portico. 

Our ancestors disdained such horrible barbarisms in taste ; they 
seem never to have been at a loss how to decorate their buildings con- 
sistently ; for in their hands architecture had a plasticity which it seems 
afterwards to have almost entirely lost. Whenever they required new 
forms and features they could invent them, and thereby add to their for- 
mer stock ; nor is there any doubt but that had not unpropitious events 
checked the progress of the art, and had the art itself afterwards taken 
a new direction, they would gradually have introduced into their then 
style of building all the improvements and conveniences which are de- 
manded by increasing opulence, and by growing refinement in the 
general style of living and the intercourse of society. 

Rude as were in many respects the private buildings in towns during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, we have sufficient evidence that 
the wealthier burgesses and citizens affected considerable architectural 
display in the exterior of their dwellings; and such remains of our an+ 
cient street architecture, as have been spared by time on the one hand, 
and by improvement and innovation on the other, still delight every ad- 
mirer of the picturesque. This style may yet be seen to perfection, 
although with certain peculiarities of physiognomy distinguishing the 
continental from our English architecture,—in some of the older towns 
of Germany, the Netherlands, and France ; and that too both in stone 
buildings, and in those where timber enters largely into the construc- 
tion of the outer walls. The numerous views that have of late been 
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taken by several skilful architectural draughtsmen of the more striking 
features in the street scenery of Antwerp, Brussels, Louvain, Nurem- 
berg, Ulm, Rouen, &c.; and such publications as that of Coney, have 
rendered us more familiar than our own comparatively scanty specimens 
can, with the effect of this species of building, so entirely different from 
the naked and jejune appearance of modern houses. 

Among the peculiarities that give so strongly marked a physiognomy 
to the town architecture which prevailed both in this and the other coun- 
tries we have just referred to, may be mentioned the loftiness of the 
houses, which becomes relatively much greater in consequence of the 
narrowness of the streets; the number of stories frequently overhanging 
each other ; low windows which oftentimes occupy nearly the entire width 
of each story, and above all the enriched gables. It was on these 
latter, as the most conspicuous part of each elevation, that the builders 
of those days were accustomed to expend the chief portion of their 
decoration, leaving the windows comparatively plain; so much so in 
some instances that they do not at all assimilate with the rich and exu- 
berant embellishment bestowed on the gables themselves, and many of 
the other parts; as if the object were to produce contrast, in preference 
to keeping up uniformity of character throughout. This is strikingly 
the case in Plates 25, 27, 28, 29 and 30 of Mr. Pugin’s work, where 
the windows are particularly small and mean, so that we almost doubt 
whether they could have belonged to the original design. It must, in- 
deed, frequently have happened that after ancient houses began to fall 
into decay, and were converted into tenements for poorer occupiers, the 
windows were repaired and altered in the most homely and economic 
manner, while the gable, being one of the most substantial parts of the 
fabric, remained untouched. In Plate 21, which exhibits the fronts of 
three buildings at Coventry, we meet with examples both of plain and 
ornamented windows, and the latter are in a style perfectly congruous 
with the rest of the architecture, the upper part of each compartment 
being filled with very rich and delicate tracery, altogether different 
from the mode observed in windows constructed of stone-work at the 
same period. 

The mode of applying the gable deserves also to be considered ; as 
there is considerable difference in this respect, materially affecting the 
general character of the design. In narrow-fronted houses there was 
usually a single gable formed by the end of the roof towards the 
street; but there are frequent instances of two or more gables in the 
same front, either united together or not, and sometimes uniform, at 
others varying both as to size and other particulars. A series of small 
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detached gables was not unfrequently employed to crown the windows 
of the uppermost story, giving to them in some degree the appearance 
of what are called dormer windows; which mode is exemplified in 
the street front of Ford’s Hospital at Coventry (Plate 21. fig. 3.). 
‘Dormer windows in the roof, however, do not seem to have been so 
much in fashion in England as on the Continent, where there are nu- 
merous instances of even three or four rows of them rising above each 
other on the slope of the very steep roof. In point of decoration 
wooden gables were usually more profusely ornamented than those of 
stone, from which they likewise differ materially in more than one 
respect ; for in the latter mode of construction the upper edges of the 
gable rise above the roof, so as to form a slightly elevated ridge; and 
the face of the gable has seldom more ornament than one or two series 
of inclined mouldings resembling those employed for string-courses. 
Here on the contrary the edge of the roof rests upon the sloping sides 
of the barge-boards * or gable-boards as they are indifferently termed, 
which form a deep projecting border, and the face of which is entirely 
filled with carving, either forming some architectural pattern, or repre- 
senting foliage, grotesque figures of animals, and other whimsical shapes. 
Sometimes these gable-boards were worked into a species of perforated 
tracery ; and the lower or inner edges, instead of being straight, were 
indented in various ways either by divers combinations of foils and 
cusps, or by a continuous wavy line ; by which means a richer and 
more decided effect was produced, together with an air of considerably 
greater lightness and delicacy. Although‘not a universal, the pinnacle 
was a common ornament of the wooden gable ; and this was not un- 
frequently prolonged downwards till it formed a kind of pendant. In 
France this part of the gable assumed altogether a different character ; 
for there it was by no means unusual to form a vertical post descending 
from the apex where the gable boards unite, bearing the same rela- 
tion to them that the king post of a roof does to the principal rafters. 
This was again intersected by a transverse horizontal piece, giving it the 
appearance of a cross, the upright part of which was ornamented with 
a figure in alto or mezzo relievo, above the intersection of the two 
pieces; and sometimes with a second figure or other carved work be- 
low. The faces both of the tie-beams and upright studs were also 
occasionally enriched in a variety of ways; although they were fre- 


* This term appears tobe a corruption from verge-boards, signifying the 
. timber or boardwork employed to give an ornamental finish to the sloping 
verges or extremities of the roof. 
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quently left plain even when the gable-boards were remarkably rich ; 
or else the former alone were ornamented, while the studs were either 
left plain or suppressed; it frequently happens too that neither tie- 
beams nor studs appear externally. 

Of every one of these varieties examples will be found in Mr. Pu- 
gin’s work, most of which have been selected from buildings at Coven- 
try, particularly from Bond’s and Ford’s Hospitals; while Abbeville 
has furnished specimens of the leading characteristics of the same style 
as it prevailed in France. These latter are of more florid and less 
regular design ; yet there is also a certain rudeness in the style of the 
windows and some other parts, that, however it may contribute to pic- 
turesque effect by the strong opposition of character thus produced, is 
hardly to be recommended fur imitation. Some of the English speci- 
mens, on the contrary, present a consistency and uniformity of embel- 
lishment which prove that a high degree of finish and elegance is attain- 
able in this species of our ancient architecture. 

The execution of the plates leaves nothing to be desired, the sub- 
jects being drawn upon such a scale as to admit of all the minutize 
being clearly expressed, and to prevent that indistinctness of contour 
which renders the introduction of shadow objectionable in small archi- 
tectural elevations. We think therefore that Mr. Pugin has acted very 
judiciously in deviating on this occasion from the plan of his other pub- 
lications on Gothic architecture, by employing shadow instead of out- 
line only ; as it has been done without any detriment to perspicuity, 
and certainly very much to the advantage of the general effect. It is 
saying no more than the truth, when we add that these plates are truly 
admirable specimens of lithography, and of its application to architec- 
tural subjects of this kind: the drawing is marked by great vigour and 
freedom of hand, while the shadows are well gradated, and altogether 
free from that rottenness which has hitherto been the great and almost 
universal defect of engraving on stone. They do very great credit to 
Mr. Ferry, who, if we may judge from what he has here performed, 
will rise to great eminence in this branch of art. While speaking of 
the plates, we may also observe that they will be found to afford ex- 
ceedingly useful hints for ornamental detail in the Gothic style, appli- 
cable to a variety of purposes besides those for which they are more 
obviously intended. 

Excepting for churches, none of the varieties of our former style of 
architecture are now employed in buildings within towns, from which 
alone these examples are taken ; nor would such a mode of building 
again be tolerated ; since, delightful as it may be to a painter’s eye, it is 
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in many respects not a little objectionable, and very ill-calculated to 
make cheerful habitations. In fact, many of the qualities that render 
it so eminently picturesque, are utterly at variance with our modern 
notions of comfort, convenience, elegance, and splendour. It is how- 
ever exceedingly well adapted to residences in the cottage style, where 
a certain air of irregularity and dishabille is rather a recommendation 
than otherwise, and where low rooms and windows are perfectly in 
character and unattended by that gloomy effect which must necessarily 
result from the same mode of building in streets. There is ample 
room for improvement in the class of buildings we have just mentioned, 
which are in general fantastic enough, yet anything but picturesque 
—at once irregular and formal ; with all the defects, but without any of 
the merits or the piquant richness of this style of ‘th’ olden time.’ 
We have already remarked at the commencement of our paper, how 
little the gable has been turned to account as an architectural feature, 
it being generally left very bare and naked in almost all our modern 
erections, be their precise style whatever it may ; notwithstanding that 
it is one of the most essential parts of the edifice ; and one which in our 
opinion had very great influence on that mode of building which we 
denominate Gothic; that, namely, of which the pointed arch is the distin- 
guishing characteristic, and wherein triangular forms and combinations 
predominate ; for its elements may certainly all be resolved into the 
rectilinear and the curvilinear triangle. The former of these is exhi- 
bited in the outline of the gable, the other in that of the arch; these 
two primary forms were repeated in an infinite variety of ways, multi- 
plied and combined until they finally extended themselves over every 
part of the building, thus forming one uniform and coherent system of 
design. 

As the subject has not before been considered in this point of view 
by any of the numerous writers who have attempted to account for the 
origin of Gothic architecture, we shall perhaps be excused for extend- 
ing-our article beyond our notice of the work which stands at the head 
of it, and for detaining the reader while we lay before him our own 
theory—or rather, the rudiments of one. We admit that it rests upon 
no better foundation than that of analogy and probability ; yet some of 
the theories that have hitherto been propounded are not countenanced 
even by those. If our own, too, should appear to require corrobora- 
tion from irrefragable historic testimony, it wants no more than that in 
which those of other writers are equally deficient : neither are we at all 
anxious to claim for it aught beyond such a tolerable degree of plausi- 
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"bility in its favour as may induce the reader to admit that, if not the 
‘actual truth, it may serve very well where the truth cannot be obtained 
—that se non é vero é ben trovato. 

From the summit to the bottom of a precipice there is but a single 
step, and from ingenious reasoning to the depth of absurdity there is 
frequently no more. Not seldom has this fatal step been taken by 
speculative writers who, heedlessly pursuing a favourite hypothesis, 
‘have plunged down into a profound abyss, ‘a thousand fathom deep’ 
‘from common sense. Substituting the chimeras of their own imagi- 
nations for historical evidence, writers of this description unhesitatingly 
assign to studied imitation what are merely accidental coincidences and 
resemblances; and conclude that the same general forms must of 
course be derived from a common prototype,—a species of logic akin 
to that of the ‘ancient’ Pistol. If, too, they can but show that a thing 
might have originated so or so, they jump at once to the flattering con- 
‘clusion that it actually did so originate. By none has this mania for 
system been pushed to a greater extent than by most of those who have 
attempted to account for the origin of that style of architecture gene- 
rally denominated Gothic. Hence because a fanciful or fancied resem- 
blance may be traced in the interior of some edifices to an avenue of 
trees whose branches intersect each other, some have been hardy enough 
to maintain that this style had its rise in the attempt to imitate a natu- 
ral grove. On no better foundation than a poetical comparison, 2 
theory is forthwith built; unluckily, however, for the fabricators of it, 
there is one trifling objection that overthrows it at once, namely, the 
earlier the buildings are, and consequently the nearer to the assumed 
exemplar, the more indistinct is the resemblance, until it altogether 
disappears. Another very astute antiquary has inferred that because 
wicker-work may be made to resemble the groining and tracery of 
‘Gothic architecture, these latter were certainly formed in imitation of 
wicker-work,—an opinion to be classed with that of the learned wight 
who would convince us that nature copied men from monkeys. Innu- 
merable, too, are those who found their respective theories on the no- 
table principle of post hoc ergo propter hoc ; and it is among this latter 
class that the writer ought to take his place, who has traced the leading 
and characteristic forms of Gothic architecture to the pyramids of 
Egypt. Contradictory as most of the hypotheses that have been ad- 
vanced, are to each other, in one respect their authors all agree ; they 
appear altogether to forget that it is hardly possible that a rude and 
almost barbarian people should deliberately form a scheme which after 
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generations are to mature into beauty and refine into harmony :—no, in 
the infancy of architecture, men build as they can, and as circumstances 
advise them. 
It is not to be expected that we should here attempt to discuss such 
points, or indeed to touch upon so very debateable, and so oft debated 
a subject as the origin of the Gothic style,—respecting which, moreover, 
no authentic evidence has yet been adduced by any of the numerous 
controversialists, so that it has been left nearly as it was first taken up ; 
neither should we have even hinted at it, had it not been in some degree 
forced upon our notice by that far-fetched theory which would. persuade 
us that the pyramid furnished the original exemplar of the style in 
question. Well may we term it far-fetched, for there was hardly any 
necessity to send our ancestors to Egypt for a model of the pyramidal 
forms displayed in spires, pinnacles, and other ornamental features, 
when they had it already before their eyes in the GaBLE*, whose acu- 
minated figure was repeated under various modifications throughout 
their buildings. As far as either analogy or probability can be of any 
authority on what is an historical fact, they must at least be allowed to 
favour such a conjecture ; which however, after all, can be of no value, 
except as it may serve to explain the process by which from a few simple 
rudiments the whole system of any style of architecture gradually de- 
velops itself. : 
The above remark applies, also, in some degree, to the Grecian pe-. 
diment, and so far the two features naturally tend to confirm our opi- 


* Besides that Egyptian architecture affords not the slightest indication of 
either the gable or the pointed arch, or indeed of any arches at all,—it must 
be confessed that it requires no little stretch of fancy to derive even the spire: 
alone from such a source ; since without taking into account the obvious 
difference of application between the two structures, they have nothing in 
common with regard to proportions, character, or anything else. In fact, 
it is hardly possible to conceive two modes of building more distinctly op- 
posed to each other than that exhihited in those enormous, mountain-like 
masses, the pyramids, and that which belongs to the light, airy spires of 
Gothic architecture. Surely, if we must look to Egypt at all, as having in 
any degree influenced the latter style, it was the obelisk, and not the pyramid, 
that suggested the spire. After all, too, the spire is not such a universal or 
essential feature that it can, with any propriety, be imagined to have influ- 
enced all the rest; nor does it occur until after the introduction of the 
pointed arch, whereas according to Murphy’s hypothesis, it ought to have 
preceded it. Instead therefore of being considered as the cause, it is rather 
to be regarded as the effect of that style; it being evidently accommodated 
to the general character, which it serves to heighten and finish, by concen- 
trating in a focus, as it were, its greatest energy of expression, and displaying 
the acuminated form derived from the gable, carried to its utmost pitch. 
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nion as to the process just alluded to. The repiment* and the GABLE 
afford a striking illustration of the different character the same feature 
assumes in different styles of architecture. Both are essentially the 
same, as well in their origin as in their nature; nor was either of them 
adopted from any preconceived idea of its beauty, but dietated by ne- 
eessity alone, and by the mode of construction ; although each after- 
wards became a very prominent and ornamental part of the edifice. In 
both instances, too, we find that one of the most unpromising, and what 
is considered the least pleasing geometrical form, has gradually become 
to be considered so intrinsically beautiful, that it has been employed 
for embellishment, wherever it could be introduced with any degree 
of propriety, or with any appearance of utility. Thus we meet with 
the outline of the pediment in ancient sareophagi, and smaller pedi- 
ments are employed to crown doors and windows; while, in the other 
style, the gable form is still more frequently repeated, and enters into 
a far greater number of combinations ; being introduced over doorways, 
porches, niches; on buttresses, and pinnacles ; in the tracery of win- 
dows and screens, and frequently, too, in internal timber ceilings or 
roofs, which have hence obtained the name of gable roofs. To continue 
this parallel a little further, it may be observed that in each of the 
styles of which we are now speaking, the contrast arising from the in- 
termixture thus produced, of oblique or inclined with vertical and per- 
pendicular lines, is exceedingly pleasing; and it forms a common cha- 
racteristic distinction between these and the Egyptian style of architec- 
ture: because, although oblique lines predominate in the latter, they 
are there substituted for vertical ones, the walls themselves being in- 
clined planes +; neither does anything of the pediment form appear 


* The etymology of this term appears to be very obscure, for if it be im- 
mediately derived from pes, a meaning most antithetical to that which it 
should seem to express has been affixed to it, after the fashion of /ucus a non 
lucendo. We observe nothing similar in other languages, most of which 
naturally describe it as the frontispicium, frontone, fronton, or forehead of the 
building; inGerman stirnwand. In the latter, however, itis more generally 
denominated giebel, and in the collateral Dutch anc Danish tongues, geevel, 
and gavl. The last of these is evidently the etymon of our English gable. 
Whether the German word gabel, a fork, originates from the same primary 
idea, may be doubtful: yet the furcated form of the gable would lead us to 
imagine that some affinity must have existed between the words. 

+ Perpendicular lines and surfaces certainly do occur in Egyptian archi- 
tecture ; but the principal ones, or those which give the general outline of the 
edifice, are inclined. In Grecian architecture, on the other hand, inclined 
lines are sometimes introduced, with this difference, that they are invariably 
in subordinate parts of the structure, such as doors and windows, made nar- 
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above the general horizontal line of the cornice, or in any similar situa- 
tion. And this is so very striking and important a distinction, that, in 
our opinion, it suffices of itself completely to overthrow Murphy’s 
theory with regard to the derivation of the Gothic style from the Egyp- 
tian; since, had the former been in any degree borrowed from the 
latter, it would surely have exhibited in its first stages some resem- 
blance, however faint, to one of the most obvious and decided pecu- 
liarities of that species of architecture, whereas not the slightest indi- 
cation of it is to be traced. 

Another point in which the pediment and gable agree, and which 
also shows how similar occasions will naturally suggest an analogous 
process of art, under very different circumstances, is the application of 
additional ornament : the tympanum of the pediment was enriched with 
sculpture, and its angles were decorated with acroteria, supporting sta- 
tues, tripods or other ornaments: the gable, on the other hand, was 
frequently adorned with corbel arches, or a series of small columns and 
arches; or with ornamental paneling and tracery; or with a window 
or niche; while pinnacles supply the places of acroteria. In some in- 
stances, too, the apex of the gable was terminated by a canopied niche 
containing a statue. 

So far, then, there is an evident analogy between the pediment and 
the gable, independently of the more obvious one arising from each 
being the triangular termination of a sloping roof. But in the exten- 
sive variety of which it is susceptible, both in itself and in its relation 
to the other parts of the structure, the gable possesses a considerable 
advantage over its Grecian counterpart. The pediment is so intimately 
connected with the order beneath, and of which it is an integral part, 
that, unless it conforms to the proportions dictated by this, the har- 
mony of the whole composition is destroyed. Hence the inclination of 


rower at top than at bottom; and these forms it should be observed are 
totally different both in character and application to the pediment. It may 
here be remarked too, that although both Egyptian and Grecian buildings 
exhibit an intermixture of vertical and inclined lines, so far from being 
alike, the one system is the very reverse of the other; for in the former the 
sides of the columns are generally vertical (or nearly so), and the walls in- 
clined ; while in the other, the sides of the columns are sloped, and the 
walls vertical. Thus we find how similar results,—namely, variety and con- 
trast,—were obtained by directly opposite modes, and it is very probable that 
the Egyptian architects did not diminish the shafts of their columns from 
the same motive—or at least one of the motives—that may have induced 
the Greeks to diminish theirs,—the desire to avoid a repetition of similar 
lines both in the walls and the columns 
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the roof, which rarely exceeded fifteen degrees, was frequently much 
less, in an inverse ratio to its span, so as to accommodate the height of 
the pediment to that of the entablature. In none of the temples at 
Athens, except the Parthenon, does the height of the pediment exceed 
that of the entablature; and in this latter building, which is octastyle, 
the pitch of the roof is made so very low that the pediment is but very 
little deeper than the entablature. It is evident, therefore, that an in- 
stinctive feeling for beauty rather than any uniform rules governed the 
practice of the Greeks in this respect. The Romans and moderns, on 
the contrary, have paid more attention to what they have considered 
the necessary inclination of the roof, than to architectural beauty and 
harmony. Of this we have a striking example in the portico of the 
Pantheon ; like the Parthenon, that structure is octastyle, but the slope 
of the pediment is so great, that the height of the latter is more than 
double that of the entablature, or about half that of the columns: in 
consequence of which, it not only appears enormously large and heavy 
for the parts that support it, and which it almost seems to crush by its 
superincumbent weight, but the order itself becomes almost petty and 
insignificant in comparison with the mass above it. The contrast ex- 
hibited in this respect between the Athenian and Roman edifice, is 
likewise rendered still greater by the vast difference in the character 
of the respective orders. 

We have deemed it necessary to advert to these particulars for the 
purpose of showing how far the pediment is restricted to certain propor- 
tions as regards the building itself; while the gable, being subject to 
no such limitation, may be made of any pitch, as convenience or fancy 
may dictate, and without any regard to the proportions of other parts ; 
for being merely a continuation of the general wall or front, it in no- 
wise affects or is affected by other parts on which it has to depend for 
support. Accordingly, we meet with gables not only of every variety 
of pitch, but of every variety of proportion, both as regards the gene- 
ral altitude of the building, and its other dimensions. Here, then, in 
addition to the variety of character arising from the positive height of 
the gable, or that determined by the pitch and span of the roof, we 
have also that produced by its relative height, which is susceptible of 
equal, if not still greater diversity. Sometimes, for instance, the height 
of the gable is not more than one seventh of the entire altitude, while 
in other instances it is one half, or even more. Another circumstance 
which tends materially to increase the variety observable in Gothic ar- 
chitecture, is, that the gable may either extend over the whole front of 
a building, or any single division of it. In many ecclesiastical struc- 
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tures the western gable is flanked by towers, while other edifices dis- 
play a series of gables, either placed contiguous to each other, or at 
intervals, examples of which are frequent in the domestic architecture 
of our ancestors; and a specimen of a continued series of gables in the 
same front. 

We confess that some of the above particulars were not indispensa- 
bly requisite to be touched upon here; nevertheless we hope we shall 
be excused for having brought them in, as they may serve in some de- 
gree to illustrate the genius of either of the two classes of architecture, 
and to show how the form and application of the same elementary fea- 
ture have been accommodated to the character of the respective styles. 
We have now to make out our case, if we can, in favour of the gable, 
and to show how all the rudiments of Gothic, or as it is frequently 
termed pointed architecture, might have been systematically derived 
from the primary idea furnished by the triangle as it appears in the 
acute-angled summit of the elevation. If we cannot adduce positive 
evidence in support of our argument, we need not, perhaps, take any 
great shame to ourselves on that score, being so far kept tolerably in 
countenance by preceding theorists, the majority of whom have not 
even attempted to show by what progressive steps this style of archi- 
tecture would have developed itself, supposing any one of them to be 
correct as to the principle of its origin. We shall not, therefore, scru- 
ple to avail ourselves of the petitio principii, assuming that let it happen 
as it might, whether by mere accident or premeditation; whether, as is 
most probable, from the occasion of making a window in the intersec- 
tion of two semicircular arches, and if so, designedly making it in that 
precise situation in order that the mouldings of those arches might 
seem to terminate and give a finish to the head of the aperture; or 
whether the idea first suggested itself from considering in the draught 
of a building what would be the effect of substituting for the Saxon 
arch the form described by the intersection of two such arches ;—be 
this as it might, we repeat, we take the thing itself for granted. In an 
arch so produced, its chord and lines drawn from the extremity of that 
or from the spring of the arch to its vertex, would describe an equila- 
teral triangle, which may be considered as the. average proportions 
of the gable. The heads of the early lancet window, it is true, are 
somewhat more acute; yet after the first discovery of the arch, ob- 
tained as above described, that greater acuteness of form may have 
been adopted as assimilating better with the proportions of the gene- 
ral aperture, which was very narrow as compared with its height. 
In process of time, two and afterwards more such apertures were 
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combined together, forming separate compartments.in one large win- 
dow; which being included under one common arch, serving as the 
head to such a system of apertures, would occasion the application of 
the arch upon a more extended scale than before, and one that 
would render the relationship in point of general outline between the 
acuminated arch and the acuminated pediment or gable, so striking 
as to point out the means of obtaining a greater consistency of cha- 
racter between the various parts of a design. The forms that would 
naturally suggest themselves for suitably dividing the arched head of 
the window, would give rise to other arches, or to circular com- 
partments, leaving lesser triangular spaces, which, in their turn, would 
be subdivided into still smaller circles, intersecting each other so as 
to produce the trefoil. Here then we find the germ of that charac- 
teristic decoration of the pointed style, tracery; which afterwards 
expanded itself into such a beautiful system of harmonious intricacy ; 
for, as we have already hinted, this style possesses a vital principle, 
analogous to that of the vegetable creation, owing to which it is able 
to ramify indefinitely, whereas Grecian architecture is more subjected 
to the laws of animal organization. The style of which we are speak- 
ing has, also, like the plant and polypus, a living power extended 
throughout every part, so that it will bear to be subdivided in nearly 
the same degree, the separated portions becoming new and independent 
forms. 

With regard to tracery, we may further observe that all the indi- 
vidual forms, and all the arrangements of them, may be referred to 
various species of triangles ; and this triangularization will likewise be 
found to prevail in various parts of the general design. As the ori- 
ginal simple lancet aperture was multiplied and combined into the 
larger window, thus producing several smaller arches comprehended 
within a large one; so also was the gable itself multiplied and repeated 
in various parts of the building, in the form of so many lesser gables. 
In this way it was applied to crown buttresses and niches, and fre- 
quently as an additional ornament to doorways and windows, inscribing 
their arches, and exhibiting that intimate sympathy which appears to 
have been considered as existing between the rectilinear and the curved 
triangle. Neither is the double or compound triangle wanting, for we 
meet with it many ornamental details, both as two distinct triangles 
having their bases united, and as combined into the lozenge shape. 
Again, from the gabled buttress the transition to the pinnacle is almost 
‘spontaneous, little more being required, as the first hint towards it, 
than to substitute for the more regular triangle one more consonant in 
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-its narrower proportions, with the lofty and slender buttress support- 
ing it. 

In support of the opinion we have here ventured to propound, we 
may refer to the tower of St. Peter’s at Caen, which exhibits a very 
remarkable assemblage of gables and gable forms, together with a 
pointed arch inscribed within the principal gable, in such a manner as 
strongly to favour our hypothesis. In the front of Bayeux Cathedral, 
(1100), which seems to be a kind of transition style, we also meet with 
a singular profusion of gables, all of which are further remarkable as 
exhibiting the triangular arrangement of circles, a large ornamental 
circle being placed in the centre of three lesser ones, forming the points 
of the triangle thus produced. Besides which, there is an example of 
three intersecting circles, or the original trefoil figure. 

Whether any mystic meaning was connected with these numerous and 
various applications of triangular forms and dispositions, as symbolic 
of the Christian Trinity, it is not exactly to our present purpose to 
inquire. Most probably there was, at least as regards the last-men- 
tioned figure, since that seems so plainly intended as an emblem of the 
Triune Godhead. We have, however, most probably, too, by this time 
nearly exhausted our reader’s patience if not our own remarks, which 
consideration induces us to suppress several other particulars we had 
noted down with the intention of referring to them in the present article. 
What we have said, will not, it is true, go far in its present shape 
towards establishing our theory; as that would require a careful ex- 
amination of numerous examples, and a strict comparison of dates; 
after which, probably, the matter might yet remain as much in dubio 
as before. Still, as these rough hints will afford a nucleus for other 
matter, they may not be altogether void of interest or utility. 

Even should our ideas on the subject be considered too chimerical 
to deserve serious attention on their own account, they may at least 
amuse where they fail to convince, and perhaps be allowed to possess 
some ingenuity. At any rate they will serve as our mite towards the 
mass of theorizing opinions and conjectures, for which the obscurity in 
which the origin and formation of the pointed style are involved, has 
afforded such ample scope; while they will account for that harmo- 
nious sympathy which exists between the two elementary forms we 
refer to, and also for that principle of triangularization in the various 
parts of the composition, which is by far too important and character- 
istic to be overlooked. Should we, after all, merely have blundered 
as egregiously as some of those writers whom we have taxed with en- 
larging a single insulated specious idea into a gimcrack theory, that, 
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pretty as it may look at the first glance, will not bear examination ; 
we shall still be entitled to the thanks of some one, to whom we thus 
afford an opportunity of exposing our errors, and perhaps too of bring- 
ing forward some novel opinions of his own. Whether it is desirable 
that the question should ever be settled beyond all dispute, is another 
consideration ; for it has hitherto afforded so much room for conjecture 
and discussion, that perfect enlightenment on it may not be a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. Rather ought we, perhaps, gratefully 
to acknowledge that the subject of the origin of Gothic architecture 


affords a convincing proof of the truth of the poetic sentiment, that 
‘ Ignorance is bliss.” 





DOGMAS ON ART.—No. III, 
ON GENIUS FOR ART. 


Tue excellence of a School of Art depends upon the quality of its 
instruction ; but the value of its productions must rest with the genius 
of its disciples. We should not be condemned to witness so many im- 
potent and even ludicrous attempts of art made by men of talent, and 
to turn for relief to the cold and laboured efforts of mediocrity, if the 
education of our artists were more efficient, and the bias of the indivi- 
dual were oftener taken into consideration. Inthe deficiency of education 
both of head and hand which is observable in the productions of some 
of our artists of genius, and in the absence of that genius, and of the 
high qualities of imagination, feeling, and understanding, in those of 
many able and industrious artists, are to be found the chief causes of 
the unintellectual character of the English School of Design. In the 
English school there is some genius and more talent ; and from the cul- 
tivated ground which is even nowrich in the ornamental beauties—from 
this gay parterre of colour, will yet, we confidently predict, rise some 
towering trees of majestic height and vigorous growth. But the mind 
and powers of man are not self-developed as respects art; they must 
depend for their expansion and maturity upon enlightened and judicious 
culture; in art, instruction is essential, for without it art is not. 

The arts of design being strictly imitative, and man being the “ crea- 
ture of imitation,” it may seem that the principles of art are intuitive, 
and we are not prepared to deny that they are so; but those latent 
principles, like the power of speech, require practice to develop them, 
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and their power will be in proportion to the care bestowed upon their 
culture. These remarks may to many appear self-evident ; but there are 
some by whom they are considered truisms, only in virtue of their fre- 
quent repetition, and who secretly deem them fallacies—at least in their 
practice. The question of the preponderance of genius or education in 
the works of the great masters has never been raised, nor do we intend 
to discuss it now, though we may, perhaps, at some future time. The 
doctrines set forth by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of the essential necessity of 
instruction, and of its all-importance to the artist, have been impugned 
by a writer (also an artist), whose knowledge of the subject, whose great 
powers of mind, aided by his clearness of perception and skill in argu- 
ment, entitle his opinions to almost equal attention. We allude to the 
late Mr. Hazlitt, who in an Essay in his Table Talk ‘On certain In- 
consistencies in Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses,’ takes up two points, 
on both of which, he says, ‘Sir Joshua appears to have fallen into con- 
siderable inconsistencies, or very great latitude of expression, so as to 
make it difficult to know what conclusion to draw from his various rea- 
sonings ;” which, he infers, from their contradictory import, seem to im- 
ply some radical defect in Sir Joshua’s theory, and a doubt as to the 
possibility of placing implicit reliance on his authority. 

Before examining into the nature of the difference between these two 
writers, upon one of these points which bears very closely on our sub- 
ject, and which we shall do very briefly, we must premise that had Sir 
Joshua possessed powers of reasoning such as his opponent,—or, rather, 
had he been an author instead of an artist,—we should have been dis- 
posed to have considered that in having in the first instance failed to 
make good his theory by his arguments, he had thereby falsified it al- 
together. 

“ The two chief points,” says Mr. Hazlitt, “ which Sir Joshua aims 
at in his Discourses are to show that excellence in the Fine Arts is the 
result of pains and study, rather than of genius; and that all beauty, 
grace, and grandeur are to be found, not in actual nature, but in an idea 
existing in the mind.” It is not within the scope of our immediate pur- 
pose to enter into a discussion of the latter question, in the treatment 
of which we think Sir Joshua, with a laudable object in view, has entan- 
gled himself in a labyrinth of over-refined opinions ; but the former is 
* germane to the matter” of our subject. 

Mr. Hazlitt satisfactorily shows not only wherein the inconsistencies 
of Sir Joshua’s arguments consist, (which he does by the collation of 
parallel passages,) but that the theory of Sir Joshua, as Mr. Hazlitt 
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fairly interprets his meaning, is fallacious. In this we entirely agree, 
and also when he says, “ Sir Joshua’s good sense pointed out to him the 
truth in the individual instance (alluding to Carlo Maratti), though he 
might be led astray by a vague general theory.” It requires a compre-: 
hensive and analytical mind to work out the truth of a theory, the growth 
of merely general impressions, and cherished by a particular and consti- 
tutional bias. We believe that Sir Joshua was only anxious to inculcate 
the absolute necessity of diligent study and industrious practice, and 
that in the endeavour to enforce his precepts by the strength of argu- 
ment, he enfeebled the truth of his reasoning, and injured the justness 
of his cause, by taking up a position without being sure of his ground. 
Mr. Hazlitt further asserts, that Sir Joshua “ unconsciously adopted his 
theory to show that he might still have succeeded in it, but for want of 
due application. His hypothesis goes to this—to make the common 
run of his readers fancy they can do all that can be done by genius, and 
to make the man of genius believe he can do only what is to be done 
by mechanical rules and systematic industry. This is not a very feasible 
scheme ; nor is Sir Joshua sufficiently clear and explicit in his reasoning 
in support of it.” Perhaps not. But we also think that though Sir 
Joshua’s hypothesis “ goes to this,” it is more than Sir Joshua meant 
to assert, or to be inferred. When he says, “you must have no de- 
pendence on your own genius,” he does not mean that genius is of no 
value, or of no avail, but that the possessor of genius must labour as if 
he had none. Genius not only gives that vitality which constitutes the 
soul of art, but leads its possessor by a shorter though a higher path, so 
difficult and dangerous, that none wanting it can climb there with safety ; 
and it not only Jeads by this path, but places him on a pinnacle of 
greatness and elevation to which there is no beaten path—upon the 
summit of glory—the ’vantage ground to climb to which is denied to all 
but the foot of genius, aided by perseverance and toil (for without them 
even this will be insufficient), while the plodding steps of others only 
place them at last on the high and level plain of talent. But how many 
the most highly-gifted, wanting self-command, are precipitated headlong 
from heights that none others can scale, and from which it is a glory even 
to fall, but over whose chasms, not genius itself unless supported by 
vigour and resolution, and counselled by reflection, can tread securely. 
For to grapple successfully with great difficulties, they require to be 
measured; by doing which, the timid are deterred, but by neglecting 
which, the headstrong and wilful blindly rush upon destruction. A con- 
sciousness of the obstacles to be overcome, no less than of his own 
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powers to overcome them, is necessary to the possessor of genius ; and 
while it leads him to take a higher flight, a more daring track, an untra- 
velled path, it equally requires of him the physical advantages to bear up 
with strength the wings of his ardent imagination. Nor are knowledge 
and information a load, any more than foresight and reflection are checks 
to his flight ; they not only prevent the useless waste of power and direct 
the energies to attainable objects; but they repress vagrant inclinations, 
discipline the mind, curb the will, and strengthen the resolution. How 
many examples of genius there have been in various pursuits besides 
that of art, whose flight has been like the upward rush of the rocket, 
that bursts in the sky in scintillations of glory, shedding a momentary 
light around, but presently falls in darkness to the earth ! 

Genius in itself implies the qualities of originality and power, but the 
latter in various degrees ; we do not think that it can be overlaid by 
learning or checked by education, though it may be stifled in its first 
breathings by adverse circumstances. It does not negative the pos- 
session of other qualities in common with less exalted natures, though 
it makes them by comparison of less importance in appearance and ef- 
fect. The more powerful the genius the more acute will be the facul- 
ties ; therefore the more capacious need be the mind, the more strong 
the understanding, the more cultivated the intellect. Knowledge is the 
material of which this power is to make use; virtue and wisdom are its 
checks and curb. 

“ Power restrained in brutes is grace, 
In man is wisdom.” 

Without these salutary restraints, this added store, the flame of ge- 
nius feeds upon its own fire, self-consumed. Genius has the power to 
render available to its purposes the results of all the former labours of 
its predecessors; it finds materials where others do not care or dare to 
seek. Activity is one of its qualities, why not industry ?—sagacity is 
another, why not reflection? Is intuitive power inconsistent with ac- 
quired skill? Assuredly not: and in art the latter is essential to the de- 
velopment of the former. Genius also is essential to eminence in art. 
“Industry alone can only produce mediocrity ; but mediocrity in art is 
not worth the trouble of industry.” We should say that a man without 
talent for art would never be able to attain mediocrity even in its me- 
chanical part; but one without genius may become by labour and per- 
severance a rival of him who possesses it, because in all the merely 
imitative parts he might acquire excellence of the highest kind, though 
he would never invest his productions with that spiritual beauty, that 
imaginative character which it belongs exclusively to genius to bestow, 
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by infusing the soul of intellectual feeling into its works. Talent 
chisels the statue of Pygmalion, but genius animates it with Prome- 
thean fire. 

It is not at all surprising that the success of eminent artists should 
tempt many unqualified by talent to practise art—if it only tempted 
them to study it, it would be well for them. The delight which we feel 
in admiring and appreciating the productions of art, naturally induces 
the desire to do the like; we envy the artist the power by which [he 
produces the visions of beauty and splendour which he embodies to our 
view, and would fain emulate his skill. The indiscriminating pleasure 
which a youth takes in the sight-seeing visit to picture galleries may lead 
to an idle choice of the art as a profession, from motives of vanity, and 
erroneous estimates of the ease with which the gay colours and beauti- 
ful forms by which he is surrounded may be imitated. It is the intel- 
lectual perception and appreciation of the charms of beauty and senti- 
ment in a fine picture, that constitute the only sure ground from which 
a young man may start in the profession of an artist, and even then he 
will have a task of immense difficulty—not to acquire the ability to 
draw, to paint, or to model, but to overcome the obstacles to his pro- 
gress in the mechanical parts of his art, which an impatient desire to 
attain the end places in his way. A young man who shall start with 
this feeling will succeed, but he will find the technicalities painfully and 
provokingly difficult to overcome. Instead of regarding the mere form 
in making his outline, he will be mixing up in his mind the light and 
shade, and expression, unmindful that in imitating the form he in- 
cludes as much of them both as is necessary to this first part of his 
task. Then he will be impatient to do great things too soon, to ac- 
complish his aim all at once; the impetuosity and ardour of his pro- 
gress will be in proportion to his enthusiasm, not to his acquirements : 
and he will chafe and fret like 2 mountain stream pent up in a rocky 
ravine, whose force is sufficient to oppose, but not to overcome obsta- 
cles. The progress of the student should resemble the calm glide of a 
deep river that flows swiftly but steadily onward, its waters being raised 
so high above its rocky bed, that the obstacles it presents do but affect 
its under-current. Few students set out with a due sense of the diffi- 
culties with which they have to contend; they look to the high peak 
of fame remote in the airy distance, round whose head the sun sheds its 
glories, and they do not take sufficient thought of the toilsome road 
and the weary distance between. True it is, that the eye when fixed 
upon the summit of hope enables the devotee better to vanquish the 
difficulties of the way, and makes the distance seem less; but it has to 
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be gone over nevertheless, and there is no “ royal road” to excellence 
and fame. 

There is a class of young men who adopt the profession of an artist 
with a mere dilettante notion, and choosing it as a refuge from the 
tedium of idleness and the labour of learning. They think “ good easy 
men, full surely,” that they have only to amuse themselves with crayon 
and brush, and that the leisure they spare from pleasure or any other 
pursuit will be agreeably filled up by a little attention to painting, 
These youths put themselves to learn drawing, and then, having gra- 
tified their friends’ and their own vanity by exhibiting some sheets 
covered with black and white chalk, they seize the brush and pallette 
and cover a few squares of canvass with libels on the human face, or 
cabbage-stalks set in a grass plot; they then dub themselves artists, 
and make that title the excuse for spending time and money unprofit- 
ably; visiting the Lakes, or perchance even Italy. Their vanity and 
blindness, and the flattery and irony of their friends, render them quite 
unconscious of the derision of sober judgements. They are as insen- — 
sible to shame as they are incapable of improvement; and thus miser- 
ably waste all the energies such characters possess in multiplying abor- 
tions of form and colour, and bringing the profession of an artist into 
disrepute. Others are placed at an academy by parents who mistake 
a boy’s idleness for talent, and who hope he may get on, and think he 
may be made to get money. Artists bring up their sons to art, as an 
ironmonger or any other “ monger” brings up his son to his own trade, 
for the advantage of his “ connection.” Apprentice a boy to any handi- 
craft, and it is strange but he will learn it; why should the handicraft 
of painting be an exception? It is not, assuredly. But it were as 
feasible to place a boy as a student in the library of Mr. Campbell or 
any other poet, and expect him to become one by learning versifica- 
tion, as to devote a youth to the study of fine art who is destitute of 
original genius for it. Boys of decent talent write themes at school, 
and verses at college, who speak the veriest prose in after life because 
they are not bound to write verse for a livelihood, or, if they were, 
would soon have no livelihood to write for. We remember to have 
met with an old schoolfellow whom we had lost sight of for some time, 
and on asking him what he had been doing, he replied, “Oh! I’m 
studying the arts, by God!” This reply did not dispose us to augur 
favourably of his success, whatever his talents may have been; yet 
this flippancy is characteristic of many young students. The practice 
of putting a boy to any study for which he has not evinced decided 
predilection and evident talent and feeling, a predisposition and intui- 
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tive taste, is sufficiently absurd in the case of a science, where any oné 
possessed of average intellect may become respectable by dint of study; 
but in the case of an art like painting, which requires not only mental 
perception, but peculiar physical organization of some one sense, by 
which the eye perceives forms and colours, in addition to other more 
general qualities, as taste, fancy, imagination, and invention, it is mar- 
vellous that common sense should suffer itself to be so warped by 
interest or self-deception as to fancy that these qualities may be ac- 
quired or dispensed with. 

A genius for painting or sculpture unquestionably includes an eye 
for form or colour, or both; but talent may include these physical re- 
quisites (not the less essential because they are physical in their nature), 
with the addition of taste, merely, and not of intellectual or imagina- 
tive powers; but it is only the possession of these two last that will 
enable the artist to rise above the level of mediocrity or mechanical ex- 
cellence in the highest range of art. Of such may be and are made 
painters of portrait, still life, animals, skilful draughtsmen, painters of 
pleasing landscape, and of all the variety of objects in the imitation of 
which an eye to see, a hand to delineate, a taste to group, and a skill 
to make them into an agreeable and even a béautiful picture, are re- 
quisite; but of such are not made nor ever will be the grand historic 
painter. Genius in art, which makes taste and consummate skill but 
the mere tools of the imagination and intellect, can alone achieve that 
triumph of art, a truly fine historical picture, as we defined it in our 
remarks on ‘Historical Painting.’ In the ability to produce a great 
and sublime picture, is included a host of capabilities to acquire and 
unite the possession of which in one person asks the labour and study 
of years. Nor is this power attained except by patience as well as 
perseverance. A picture is not painted by a coup de main. A man 
of genius and of original mind, also, has a harder warfare to wage with— 
his foibles, his will, his vagrant fancy,—than he has in acquiring the 
use of his materials. The hand and eye are more obedient to the un- 
derstanding, than the imagination to the intellect, or the caprices of our 
nature to common sense and reason. Of will and caprice are born 
manner in painting; sense, feeling, and imagination produce style. 
The artist who creates his own style, and preserves it from the dero- 
gating influence of manner, is a wonder to the world—and to himself. 
This is only to be done by a modest man; no “ vain self-lover” will 
accomplish it. He must have a deep and enthusiastic passion for art, 
a reverence for nature, for its own sake; like that of one who worships 
her whose perfections are his adoration, and who sees and finds a value 
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even in defects ; merging his own individual nature in his art. To’ 
this devotedness of spirit he must add a devotion of his time, his men- 
tal and bodily energies to the study and pursuit of his grand and fa- 
vourite object. Art must be to him what war was to Alexander and 
Napoleon ; and its peaceful conquests their glorious victories. Such a 
man in his painting room, like the poet in his study, ranges over the 
whole realm of nature, inanimate, brute and human, and lives in the 
enjoyment of an endless pursuit. How beautifully has Hazlitt ex- 
pressed the feelings with which he in his youth pursued his favourite 
art, in an essay on the ‘ Pleasures of Painting’! 


“ There is a pleasure in painting which none but painters know. In wri- 
ting, you have to contend with the world ; in painting, you have only to carry 
on a friendly strife with Nature. You sit down to your task, and are happy. 
From the moment you take up the pencil, and look nature in the face, you 
are at peace with your own heart. No angry passions rise to disturb the 
silent progress of the work, to shake the hand, or dim the brow : no irritable 
humours are set afloat: you have no absurd opinions to combat, no point to 
strain, no adversary to crush, no fool to annoy—you are actuated by fear or 
favour tono man. There is ‘no juggling here,’ no sophistry, no intrigue, 
no tampering with the evidence, no attempt to make black white, or white 
black: but you resign yourselves into the hands of a greater power, that of 
Nature, with the simplicity of a child, and the devotion of an enthusiast, 
‘study with joy her manner, and with rapture taste her style.’ The mind is 
calm and full at the same time. The hand and eye are equally employed. 
In tracing the commonest object, a plant, or the stump of a tree, you learn 
something every moment. You perceive unexpected differences, and dis- 
cover likenesses where you looked for no such thing. You try to set down 
what you see—find out your error, and correct it. You need not play tricks, 
or purposely mistake: with all your pains you are still far short of the mark. 
Patience grows out of the endless pursuit and turns it into a luxury. A streak 
in a flower, a wrinkle in a leaf, a tinge in a cloud, a stain in an old wall or 
ruin grey, are seized with avidity as the spolia opima of this sort of mental 
warfare, and furnish out labour for another half day. The hours pass away 
untold, without chagrin, and without weariness ; nor would you ever wish 
to pass them otherwise. Innocence is joined with industry, pleasure with 
business; and the mind is satisfied, though it is not engaged in duing mis- 
chief.” 


How different are these feelings from those of many who call them- 
selves artists, and whose only ambition is to affect to despise art by 
showing their incapacity to avail themselves of its powers, and who 
pride themselves, as they rest their contempt, on the very proofs of 
their incapacity—as though, forsooth, they would not condescend to 
become proficient. Nor are such feelings shared by those who seek to 
gain applause and profit by meretricious effects or mere tricks of art, 
that dazzle the senses but fail to satisfy the understanding ; the imagi- 
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nation of which is but the morbidity of fancy, ‘and the originality the 
boldness of impotence. A genius for art is not shown by excentricity, 
but by simplicity; power of conception is as much evinced by what is 
omitted, as by what is represented. 

Genius is that direction and power of the mind which is excited by 
the possession and exercise of intuitive talent, which if wanting the 
greatness of genius is merely ingenuity. The latter is a latent ten- 
dency, the former an awakened power ; the latter executes, the former 
plans; the first is spiritual, the latter physical. The difference between 
the two—or the absence of the grander quality, will be proved by the 
lack of invention; the latter may be associated with feeling, but the 
imaginative power will be wanting. If genius itself be rare, how much 
more rare must be genius successfully cultivated! but when it appears, 
who is doubtful of its effects ? 

We have carefully avoided, in these remarks, the mention of any living 
name as an example or illustration of our argument: in making one 
exception we feel no apology is necessary, for we do but point to him 
as an instance of genius in that department of art where he reigns su- 
preme ; we allude to Mr. Turner, R.A. His genius is proved by his 
excentricities, as an exception proves the rule ; he is great in spite of 
them, not by virtue of them. The magic creations, resplendent in 
colour and glowing in golden light, that live on his canvass, prove how 
intimate is his knowledge of nature, how gorgeous his taste, how 
wealthy his resources, as well as how masterly his skill. It is the 
precious ore of nature that constitutes the material which the poetry 
of his imagination and the power of his art have wrought into such 
wonderful effects. The excess or extravagance of his art is to be 
placed to the account of a vagrant fancy ; but in the realm of nature it 
is restrained within due bounds, and its freaks and follies become more 
capricious in proportion to the distance of the subject from actual 
scenes. These are the foibles of his genius, which we regret not less 
on account of their detriment to his fame, than for their pernicious ex- 
ample; but if only those indulged in such caprices who possessed 
similar powers, we should be willing to see many more instances of the 
ill effects of theoretical experimenting in matters of art. 
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SKETCHES BY A TRAVELLING ARCHITECT. 


AFTER a seven years study in the office of a London architect, the 
prospect of a twelvemonth’s continental tour rises before us, like the 
opening scene of a new pantomime in the eyes of a school-boy. The 
transition from bricks and mortar, oak girders and ten-penny nails, to 
the very poetry of art; from the builder’s yard to the Roman Forum ; 
from the mason’s workshop to the studio of Canova,—has a charm upon 
the intellectual man, not less extraordinary than the delight of an infant 
at witnessing the sudden conversion of a bean-stalk into a palace, by 
the magic touch of Harlequin’s wand. ‘Tis all one, whether the plea- 
sure exists chiefly in association, historical, poetical, or otherwise ; or, 
whether it originates in the pure idea of contemplating the individual 
beauties of ancient art :—the pleasure does exist; and the cynic, who 
would discard the sweet ministerings of ideality, is surely arraignable 
on the charge of a moral impolicy. 

How does the young mind, freed from the important drudgery of 
preparatory study, luxuriate in the delights which await him afterwards! 
The ground work of the Scaglioli imitation-marble is nothing less op- 
posed to beauty than coarse mortar, while its finished surface of trans- 
lucent colour captivates the dullest eye. So we turn from the dry de- 
tails of constructive science to revel in the pleasures of classic taste— 
from the lime-kiln to the mosaic dome of St. Peter’s—from the harsh 
jargon of the artificer’s vocabulary to the melting melody of “la lingua 
Toscana in bocca Romana.” 

It was in the anticipation of such enjoyments that I packed up my 
drawing apparatus and note-book ; and, on a fine morning in the month 
of August, 1825, embarked for Calais, at the Tower-stairs. 

And thus have I quickly arrived at the interesting point where a 
little sentiment might be indulged in. The subject of quitting our 
“native land” has been, time out of mind, a favourite with poetical tra- 
vellers, many of whom, perhaps, say no more than they feel, while, at 
the same time, they feel much more than they need. The “ pathetic” 
is a chord they love to linger on. It admits of length, and swell, and 
“ad libitums ;” and we know of a poet, who, though he could find 
nothing in his countrymen but roguery, nothing in his countrywomen 
but insipidity, and little in the country itself except fogs, rain, and 
taxes—could yet discover some cause for regret ;—who could stimu- 
late his sensitiveness till it set him fairly crying; and who threw as 
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much lamentation into his “ farewell” as though he had quitted a 
land “ o’erflowing with milk and honey.” But the most sturdy coal- 
porter may be tickled into hysterics with a straw, and a man with 
neither charity nor common honesty may whine himself into a feeling 
of regret or injury, and impose upon the wisdom of his reader by that, 
which, to say the least of it, is an unmanly and self-engendered mental 
imbecility. 

The departure of a Calais steam-boat, however, is an affair not so 
‘pregnant with misgivings as that of an East-Indiaman ; and we paddled 
our way through the Thames, in duck-like majesty, without augment- 
_ing its waters with a single tear. It is true, the farewell pressure of a 
dear friend’s grasp yet lingered in my hand ; and a sigh would occa- 
-sionally escape in spite of my philosophy, which struggled to convince 
me, that a journey to Italy was nothing now-a-days—common, as the 
track of a two-penny postman—and no more fraught with danger than 
a trip to Tunbridge Wells.. But I was, for the first time, quite alone ; 
and a school-boy qualm came over me irresistibly. 

As we advanced towards the open sea, the billows ran higher and 
higher. Conversation began to dwindle—The ladies retired to their 
cabin. The gentlemen for the most part ranged themselves in me- 
lancholy postures along the ship’s side. Few were left to pace the 
-deck: and, for myself—I went to bed and slept. 

Otherwise, it is possible I might have made a few poetical remarks 
upon “bounding waves” and “receding shores.” As a sentimental tra- 
veller, I should certainly have felt it my duty to be melancholy, as soon 
as my native cliffs began to fade in the distance; and ’tis, in truth, a 
pity, that the very pathetic farewell I had intended to utter upon the 
occasion, has been lost to the world. 

* * * * * + * * 

Supposing that a man approaches the shore of a foreign country 
under the kindliest feelings, I should hesitate to trust in the continu- 
ance of his philanthropy, when put to that extremity of trial—a custom- 
house examination. And here, indeed, may we indulge a little in the 
pathetic.—How opposed to every principle of hospitality is the seeming 
of the act, which enforces you to resign at once, your portmanteau and 
acknowledged respectability, to the scrutiny and apparent suspicion of 
a Government minion, who, .as you of course imagine, ought instinc- 
tively to appreciate your unimpeachable honour, and see at a glance 
the marks of integrity and brotherly love stamped on “ every inch” of 

-ye!—To have the sanctity of your very dressing-case violated, and be 
- allowed the use of your own bed-clothes for the night, as if it were an 
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indulgence which you scarcely deserved! Melancholy indeed !—To 
be arrested at the threshhold by a black-looking douanier, instead of 
being welcomed by his embrace as your host, and which you unques- 
tionably would be, were the said black-looking gentleman only one half 
as convinced of your many amiable and excellent qualities as you your- 
self are. But—* to be demanded of a sponge,” as our friend of Den- 
mark has it,—to be suspected by a—a—fellow (thank Heaven in my 
passion I uttered no worse)—a fellow, who ought to feel your worth 
‘as the lion does the royalty of the true prince,’—who ought to be 
happy in your company—nay, flattered by your coming—aye, proud of 
your condescending alliance !—This, indeed, should make “ even angels 
weep.” 

It was with no great love for the reigning family of France. that I 
followed a prattling garcon to the hostel of Monsieur Dessein, where 
tea and toast, however, in the true English fashion, and served by true 
French beauty, somewhat elevated the nation in my opinion, But—my 
ill-temper was now to be precipitated by the chemical agency of Mons. 
Dessein’s speech, which, having a prodigious elective affinity for my 
national pride, soon caused all my anti-Bourbonism and custom-house 
antipathies to fall to the bottom. 

“Ah,” said Mons. Dessein, “‘ you are now, Sir, on true classic 
ground; and honoured indeed am I, that both my name and residence 
should be associated with the author of ‘The Sentimental Journey.’” 

“ And pray,” said I, ringing for the pretty waiting-maid, “is Sterne 
a favourite with Charles, your king ?” 

Mons. Dessein shrugged up his shoulders, but evaded a direct an- 
‘swer :—* No matter,” said he, “* Napoleon admired him much!” 

* * * * * * * * 

Of the road betwixt Calais and Paris, I know as much as the gene- 
rality of readers do of the preface to anew book. Fearing for their 
critical character, they skim hastily over it, lest they should be subse- 
‘quently questioned upon the subject, and make themselves, at least, 
‘acquainted with its leading points. 

With much the same feeling which accompanies a paper knife 
through the pages of a somewhat tedious proem, I accompanied the 
‘Diligence to the French Capital. So that I can just speak of a steep 
‘hill at Montreuil, a handsome cathedral at Abbeville, and another at 
Beauvais. 

Panrts.—It was dark when our lumbering vehicle came to a stand 
‘under the gloomy roof of the Messagerie. On descending, some half 
a dozen porters offered their services, with broken English recommen- 
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dations to the particular inn where each was employed. Though flat- 
tered at being immediately recognized as an Englishman, I felt piqued 
at the impertinence of these fellows in anticipating my ignorance of the 
French language, and with an air of some importance bid them, in their 
own tongue, not to take such liberties with mine. “ Suivez moi, milord,” 
said one of them with promptitude and action irresistible :—‘ Volon- 
tiers!” I exclaimed, in all the pride of acquirement, and followed my 
guide to the Hotel de Portugal—It being late, I went to bed. The 
facts of the hour vanished like a dream, while my dreaming carried me 
back to No. 15, Queen-Street, Grosvenor Square, where I remained 
busily employed in my professional avocations, till the soft voice of 
honest Annette, as she tapped at the door on bringing my shaving 
water, disturbed the fallacious reverie. It was some moments ere I 
could reconcile my eyes to the prospect of things around me—to the 
moral history of Telemachus—and the model of Mount Calvary with 
its crucifix, surrounded by artificial flowers, looking-glasses, stuffed 
bulfinch’s eggs, and humming birds. 

But, if the bed-room was a novelty, still more distinguished was the 
Café Valois from my old haunt at Slaughter’s, with its curtained bow- 
windows, its internal light so religiously “dim,” and its ecclesiastical- 
looking boxes, so like the pews of a parish church. The spring hinges 
of its double doors (like the reserve in English manners) may be almost 
said to contest your rights of entrance ; and, when you do get in, the 
world and its broils are fairly left behind. How solemn is the scene! 
Ever and anon, the tinkling of silver announces a payment; the slam of 
the door bespeaks an entrée or departure; otherwise, nothing breaks 
the stillness of the hour, save the muttering of some important old gen- 
tleman, who has been served with an addled egg or cold toast. 

Turn we to the Café Valois, where, enthroned in their silver state, 
sit Madame and Mademoiselle, high priestesses of the temple; where 
the eye is arrested with a dazzling display of mirrors, paint, gilding, 
cut-glass, and silver; where silence and gloom have not a moment’s 
existence ; but where vivacity and sun-shine maintain a state of never- 
failing gaiety. 

Yet, there are some extraordinary contradictions among the acts of 
our accomplished neighbours. Delicacy and refinement distinguish 
them in some instances; coarseness and barbarity answer in others. 
They condemn our want of politeness—yet, “ void their rheum” upon 
the floor of their dining-rooms. They make a miniature trinket with 
a most finished taste and nicety—yet might be equalled in stage-coach- 
making by a wheel-wright of Kamschatka. 
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Think of an English mail coach, and of the opportunity thereby af- 
forded you of materially increasing, in the course of twelve hours, your 
geographical knowledge of our little island. I have it all before me :— 

Scene—White Horse Cellar—Mail about to start. 

Behold the trim and graceful vehicle, coated with varnished crimson, 
and emblazoned with the royal arms ; in appearance, light as a damsel; 
in fact, robust as Hercules ; “in form and moving, so express and ad- 
mirable.” And, still more beautiful—behold the noble animals before 
it ;—how they arch their glossy necks, and snort, and toss their heads 
like proud beauties affecting to be inconvenienced by the trappings, 
which, in fact, only afford a desirable opportunity for exhibiting their 
forms to advantage. And see! our portly Phaéton; all good living 
and good humour; whose appearance “laughs to scorn” the siege of 
wind and water, and whose face and scarlet coat evince such sympa- 
thetic concordance! Well matched with him is our friend the Guard— 
the unconscious trustee of 


“Tales of love, and maids forsaken.” 


Mounted in snug exultation behind, he gives the word “All right!” and 
the straining horses “ let loose their spirits” to the tune of “ Polly put 
the kettle on!” 

This was your coach. Look now what follows—and how slowly 
follows—this is your coach! 

Scene—Bureau des Messageries. 

Behold yon multifarious compound of wood, iron, and wicker-work— 
put together, seemingly, to show how large a quantity of material can 
be used within a certain compass. Though mounted on wheels (appa- 
rently the cast-off set of a Bristol waggon), it is difficult, at first, to 
persuade yourself that the machine has a locomotive power, and that 
it is not some chaotic mass of vehicular form; or some rude piece of 
antiquity, which, rather than for present service, is suitable to hold 
companionship with the mammoth’s bones in a museum of antediluvian 
curiosities. Like Falstaff, it needs no more weight than its own 
weightiness ; and yet, they encumber it with luggage upon luggage, 
until we expect to hear the very wheels put forth their spoke against 
such inconsiderate oppression. But, what are the animals destined to 
draw this Leviathan? Elephants? or Hippopotami? for such they 
should be. Perhaps an adequate number of dray horses may be found. 
No such thing—See, there come the poor devils destined to the work ! 
Five as sorry jades as any hungry dog might covet for a week’s suste- 

Vor. I.—No. 5. 
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nance. How languidly they hang their heads; how quietly they take 
their places ; and how patiently they await the deferred time of depar- 
ture. They are now harnessed—three before and two behind—charm- 
ing uniformity! Behold their caparisons. No useless glitter of ja- 
panned leather and polished brass: all as plain and simple as Cobbett 
could wish; unless, indeed, we except the horse collars, which, crowned 
with a huge heap of coloured woollen, give to each animal the sem- 
blance of a camel or dromedary. 

All is now ready for departure: Monsieur le Conducteur, in lieu of 
a bugle-horn, puts a cigar into his mouth ; and the postillion, rousing 
affrighted Echo with the cracking of his whip, and bawling to his stud 
(in a manner which no well-bred English horse would allow to be com- 
pulsory,) drives off at a pace which (considering our anticipation) must 
needs astonish us. 

It is amusing to see the poor beasts, bumping against each other one 
moment, and flying off right and left the next, with a perfect contempt 
for every precept of regularity. Instead of trotting, they rather tumble 
onwards, and the vast machine rumbles after them. When disencum- 
bered of its live stock, during the ascent of a hill, it looks like a great 
hen surrounded by her chickens. Of a truth, the great nation is, in 
this instance, too great. 

The manners of the French are also strangely at variance with their 
practice in some matters of taste; nor will the Englishman ever ap- 
prove the formality with which they lay out their pleasure grounds ; 
where the designer, instead of imitating nature, seems to make her an 
object of contra-distinction. Our respected neighbours, all nature and 
easy freedom themselves, exclaim “Charmant!” “ Delicieux !” as they 
walk beneath the clipt umbrage of the Tuileries avenues. A long 
double file of regularly planted trees may indeed be said to indicate 
their military genius ; but nothing can be conceived more wearying and 
monotonous than a five mile perspective of a French turnpike road, 
with long poplar posts on each side, sometimes deprived of all their 
leafy clothing, except a bunch at the top, which remains like the head 
of a broom . 


“To sweep the cobwebs from the sky.” 


Pere la Chaise.—* This,” said I to a young French woman-who 
accompanied me, “is laid out in a manner much more coincident with 
our notion of good landscape gardening than your boasted Tuileries.” 
“ Doubtless,” said she,—‘“‘and the grave-stones, too,—are they not ob- 
jects more fitted to your sober eye and pensive mind, than the fashion- 
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able and ever-smiling demoiselless who so constantly intrude themselves 
upon your attention in the latter?” By no means,” I replied, —“ yet, 
surely, you must allow that the dead inhabit the most beautiful spot in 
the suburbs of Paris.” 

Shops for the sale of funeral wreaths and tomb-stones announce your 
approach to this charming cemetery, where every idea of the corruption 
working below, is suppressed by the sight of the fresh beauty which 
blooms above. The earth, inclosing the decayed remnants of mortality, 
is yet enamelled with the gayest flowers and tufted with vigorous ever- 
greens. Here are elegant tombs and sarcophagi telling us of their 
lamented inmates, chaplets from the hand of surviving Affection scat- 
tered around, with violets and heart’s-ease springing from every grave. 

An occasional walk in such a place, with all its just “ appliances,” 
must do us a world of good. Here, we have hints, gentle and not to 
be misunderstood, with sermons given in a way the least hurtful to 
our vanity, the most salutary to our morals. The eulogies carved by 
Friendship’s hand on the monuments of deceased worth, in appearing 
before us, ask us to deserve them. Here are lessons tending to make 
husbands constant, wives affectionate, and children dutiful; while an 
external pleasantness wins us to the notice of them, and shrouds from 
our weakness the terror of death. Abelard and Eloise are here en- 
shrined, with perhaps many others of their kind not less devoted, 
though more fortunate. Foy’s grave is covered with Admiration’s 
offerings, and the death-bed of Ney is noted by want of note. He had 
a grave here—a handsome one—but it was removed ; this is paltry. 
Some stone might have been awarded to his memory, with a fitting 
epitaph ; for, if he deserved death, he died nobly and like a soldier. 
His political offence had been punished, nor was it generous to with- 
hold from him afterwards the honour due to his military talents. 

a + * * * 

Everybody went to see Talma; “not to know him argued yourself 
unknown.” Everybody professed to admire him;—perhaps not to 
admire argued your want of taste—a Frenchman thought so at all 
events. . 

It required but a very slight knowledge of the French language to 
discover that Talma was a great actor. The gesture and dignity of 
nature speak plainly to all, and a just modulation of voice materially 
affects the perfect elucidation of the word’s meaning. Talma was 
certainly as natural as the gingle of rhyme would allow, and in all 
things graceful, saving a too frequent swing of the arm and trembling 
of the hand. 

2F2 
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We must, in other respects, accord full praise to his genius. Like 
Kean on the English stage, he may be regarded as a reformer of that 
false taste which teaches many to consider that an actor cannot be 
natural without being vulgar. No one thinks Mr. Young vulgar ; few 
accuse him of being natural. The tragic acting of the French is, how- 
ever, rarely agreeable to Englishmen. It is like their paintings, clas- 
sical, but laboured, and too fine to be forcible. In comedy they are 
truly admirable. 

The women of Paris are indeed fascinating creatures; not invariably 
beautiful, but generally pretty, and always pleasing. A winning sua- 
vity of manner saves an ordinary face from criticism ; and symmetrical 
defect disappears under the adjunct of taste. A fondness for show and 
amusement characterizes equally the ladies of all nations; but the 
mental vivacity of the French ladies is peculiar to themselves. They 
have certainly, at times, too little repose in their address, but they 
cannot be vulgar; and the manners of the lower order of females is 
free from constraint without being disrespectful. Readiness of imita- 
tion appears prominent among the instincts of French women, and the 
universal ‘politeness which distinguishes their nation is, doubtless, owing 
to a more promiscuous intercourse among the different ranks of society. 
Elegant women think it no shame to dine at the public eating-rooms, 
or to mix with their inferiors in the promenade or coffee-house. The 
lower orders can follow examples without burlesque, and their betters 
are not offended by the imitation. In conformity with Polonius’ advice, 
the costliness of the habit is proportioned to the weight of the purse ; 
but the make and fashion of it are dependent on the taste of its wearer ; 
and taste is here universal—no private property monopolized by the 
haut ton—but, like liberty in England, the right of all. The woman 
who washed for me at Paris might have free access into any drawing- 
room, if elegance of manner were a ticket of admission. 

A polished and easy address in England is the offspring of absolute 
tuition and continued training. Many there be who, having every ad- 
vantage, make the most of it; and, certainly, among the well-bred 
British are to be found the most angelic women in the world. But, 
among the lower classes, where shall we seek for anything but cordial 
hearts and clumsy manners? Look at the Sunday parties which ema- 
nate from London in the dickies of the Richmond and Greenwich 
coaches! Honest maidens, doubtless; but as far from gentility, as, 
in fancy, they are near it. 

Turn your eye to a holiday group of Parisian girls: their taste ap- 
parent in the mode, their rank in the material of their dress. 
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True, I speak of matters which are of little real consequence; the 
less will they be offended who differ in opinion. Woman has been here 
alluded to as to a picture merely. The value of constancy, mildness, 
and domestic affection is sterling. We may admire one thing and love 
another. Though induced to seek occasional companionship among 
the ladies of France, we shall look for wives elsewhere. 

Monsieur * * * * * has all those external marks of politeness which 
we condescendingly allow to his countrymen, to the which is added all 
that generosity and frankness which we modestly apportion to ourselves 
alone. The old story of John Bull’s blunt sincerity, and the French- 
man’s empty civility, ought to be abolished altogether, and for two 
sufficient reasons ;—first, because it is not true; (and if true, not 
becoming in wus to talk about it;) secondly, “it’s somewhat musty.” 
True it is that the Frenchman professes more than an Englishman, but 
he does not do less. The former generally says more than he means, 
and the latter means more than he says; but this difference is but “a 
thing of custom,” not of heart, and observation soon enables us to make 
a correct estimate. The Frenchman, perhaps, gives us much trouble 
in the winnowing of his speech; but it is too bad to deny that he pre- 
sents us with substantial grain, because he makes us take the chaff 
with it. Unquestionably he is more wavering in public and political 
matters than Joun ; but in his private attachments and proffered friend- 
ship, staunch as Butt himself. 

The Frenchman, however, has faults enough. He is civil and cour- 
teous till any subject which includes national dignity becomes the theme 
of converse; then bis prejudices get the better of him; his vanity makes 
him ridiculous, and his ignorance disagreeable. 

He is professedly military; “Arms and the man” is his constant 
song—war the favourite theme of his discourse—and conquest is his 
glory. He is for ever twining laurels for “the greatest of heroes,” or 
shedding tears for the death of “ the bravest of men.” His victories are 
all gained by personal skill and valour ; his losses are all accounted for 
on the score of some unlucky chance. We have enough of this fulsome 
stuff in England, yet, in comparison with the rival country, nothing. 

But fixed indeed must be that prejudice which can deny to French- 
men the full possession of many manly and excellent qualities. We 
have no reason to suppose that their philanthropy is inferior to the 
genius and activity which make France not second to any nation in its 
internal resources and political consequence. England has been long 
her rival, and such is likely to continue; not, we hope, in prevention 
of a peaceable intercourse between individuals, though probably to the 
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éxclusion of our being permanently united in the bonds of national 
cordidlity. In fine, we may award to Frenchmen all virtues—not in- 
cluding modesty and candour. Ingenious, quick, polite and courageous, 
they are at the same time boasting and vain—as private friends, we 
must not say insincere ; but, as military rivals, certainly ungenerous. 

The English character, according to French opinion, is formed by 
the action of a heavy atmosphere upon a thoughtful mind, producing 
taciturnity and discontent. “ You boast,” said a French gentleman, 
“of possessing in England more liberty than is enjoyed by any other 
monarchy in the world; yet you would be puzzled to find on the face 
of the earth a people less happy than yourselves. Your liberty is that 
which places every peaceable man at the mercy of any blackguard 
who chooses to spoil his quiet: for instance, at your theatres, where 
no soldiers or officers are allowed, the man who pays one shilling for 
a place has the liberty of preventing the seven shilling gentleman from 
having a pennyworth. Three fourths of an audience must be content 
to boast of that freedom which enables a vulgar minority to frustrate 
by uproar the exertions of an actor, and the purpose of the more ra- 
tional portion of an assembly. Your police, too, is in itself so disorgan- 
ized, and in its action so impotent, that it sometimes nearly suifers 
defeat from the rioters it affects to controul. You vaunt the liberty of 
doing what you like; we are satisfied with the liberty of doing what is 
proper. I am more willing to suppose that your different degrees of 
society are wanting in the cement of social intercourse, than that your 
lower orders are incapable of civilization.” 

The French have, indeed, queer notions concerning us. I have more 
than once fished for their good opinion with the bait of compliment, 
but rather got a biting than “a bite”—at any rate, a prize of very 
doubtful quality. “The English men,” said I, “are great admirers of 
the French ladies.” The answer was far other than I sought,—“ the 
English ladies are very partial to the French men.” Our want of gal- 
lantry, and their practice of it, are the causes assigned; and they ask 
with at least some degree of reason, how we can expect it to be other- 
wise, when (to instance one among our many brutalities) we send the 
women away from our dinner tables; preferring the company of the 
bottle to the charms of female converse. 

As to the gallantry of Frenchmen, though it may recommend them 
to the ladies of England, it is sufficiently remiss to allow of their bur- 
thening their own countrywomen with all the exertions and confine- 
ment of business, while they idly lounge through the coffee-houses, 
promenades, or gaming-rooms. 
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The attractions of Paris are of two kinds, holding out ample employ- 
ment both to the lover of science and the slave of sensuality. The 
surgical student here meets with the best opportunities of acquiring 
anatomical knowledge ; the literary man has free access to the Royal. 
Library and Institute ; the architect among the buildings of this metro- 
polis finds several examples of the purest elegance ; and the artist will 
luxuriate in the riches of the Louvre and Luxembourg galleries. 

It is with shame, however, we are obliged to allow, that the gam- 

bling-houses are a favourite resort of the English. 
- That these establishments should be favoured by the tacit permission 
of a Government, is bad enough; but, that they should meet with the 
encouragement,—nay, that they should even form a part of the politi- 
eal machine,— is bad indeed ; and it is at once an irreconcileable contra- 
diction, that there should be, on the one hand, an establishment for the 
promotion of desperation and suicide, and on the other, a guillotine for 
the punishment of murder. Too often is the “rouge et noir” table the 
first act of a tragedy which is concluded in the Seine; and the youth 
who but a few days back left his home in health and affluence, is now 
exposed in “La Morgue” a lifeless corpse, awaiting the recognition of 
his relatives and friends. 


[To be continued.] 





HISTORICAL SKETCH OF PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 


Tue modern art of Painting in Water-Colours is purely of English ori- 
gin ; and until within less than the last half-century the professors of 
drawing with colours ground with water and gum, were designated 
draughtsmen, and occasionally tinters. Indeed the process for working 
in this material, compared with the force and effect obtained by other 
processes for using the pigments, was so inferior, that the most distin- 
guished amongst the water-colour draughtsmen assumed no higher desig- 
nation than that afore-named, as bestowed upon their mode of practice. 

This may be easily understood by reference to the works of all the 
water-colour draughtsmen previously to the appearance of those of 
Turner, Westall, and Girtin, three contemporary young artists, whose 
superior perceptions developed new and extraordinary means for dis- 
playing the powers of colours thus prepared, and laid the foundation of 
that native school of water-colour painting which is the admiration of 
all nations, and reflects so much honour upon the genius and taste of 
British artists. 
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At the beginning of the last century the art of drawing was included 
amongst the fashionable accomplishments in the education of the 
daughters of the higher order of society. So little, however, had the 
Fine Arts been cultivated by natives, that foreign artists were almost 
universally appointed as teachers, as well at the most eminent female 
seminaries as at private houses; hence the foreign names of so many 
appended to the drawings of this period, now only to be seen amongst 
the curiosities of some of the noble mansions in various parts of England 
and Scotland, or in the portfolio of the virtuoso,—Pillement, Chatelain, 
and others. These usually drew landscape in blacklead pencil or chalk, 
shadowed them with Indian-ink, and tinted them with thin washes of 
colour. 

Advancing to the commencement of the reign of George the Third, 
every department of drawing improved, though but slowly in colour or 
effect, yet very materially in composition. 

Topographical drawing indeed, may be said to have commenced with 
the ingenious Paul Sandby, who departing from the disreputable prac- 
tice of his predecessors, who had been content to give to the world mere 
pasticcio compositions, compounded of plagiarisms from the prints en- 
graved from the old and contemporary foreign masters, went to nature 
for his prototype ; and being thoroughly acquainted with the principles 
of linear perspeetive, travelled into most parts of England and Wales, 
and on their respective sites drew views of cities, towns, castles, cathe- 
drals, churches, and other topographical subjects, with characteristic 
truth, and occasionally with pictorial taste. 

Sandby’s process, by which he sometimes produced pleasing, cheerful 
day-light effects on his topographical subjects, was to pen carefully the 
outline of buildings, trees, figures, and every part of his composition 
with a line, without any diminution of tint, similar to that produced by 
etching. On this he distributed the shadows with Indian-ink and a 
mixture of bistre on the foreground objects, and tinted the whole in 
their respective colours, which, when finished, had the appearance of 
aquatinta prints slightly coloured. Late in life,—and he lived to a great 
age,—he improved his style of colouring ; and on a few rural subjects, 
particularly two, representing ale-houses, views on the Bayswater road, 
with waggon-horses at the water-trough, he introduced a very pleasing 
harmony of tints ; but these were executed after Turner and Girtin had 
displayed, in some of their finest landscape compositions, the superior 
capabilities of water-colour painting. 

Michael Angelo Rooker, a contemporary artist, advanced the art of 
colouring in this material beyond Sandby. Indeed some of his coloured 
studies from nature were wrought with truth and feeling, though he 
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never could accomplish a complete work of art wherein the same quali- 
ties which he attained in his separate studies combined, should produce 
that general union of light, shadow, colour, and general effect which 
constitute a picture*. He however effected enough to show, that water- 
colours thus carefully applied in the representation of the localities of 
tint in brick, stone, timber, tile, and plaster, were capable of being 
wrought into works much more worthy of competing with pictures than 
his predecessors had conceived, or had even considered to be possible. 

The next in succession, amongst those who advanced the art, was 
Thomas Hearne, who, though not to be classed with the colourists, is 
the first on the list who combined in his compositions that truth of draw- 
ing, tasteful arrangement, with skilful and appropriate execution, which 
constitute the chiar-oscuro of a picture. These qualities wrought in a 
sober greyish tone, were harmonized by a general warm tint, with slight 
indications of local hues distributed to certain parts, and with such judi- 
cious skill, as almost, in his most successful works, to supply the defi- 
ciencies of a more vigorous colouring. His drawings were universally 
admired, and are still worthy the contemplation of the amateur, who 
would emulate a pleasing, elegant style of topographical drawing +. 

The immediate predecessor of Turner and Girtin, and it may be added 
the precursor of that style of aérial perspective or atmospheric effect, 
which was subsequently displayed in their works, with all the charm of 
incidental light and shadow, was John Cozens. This distinguished 
draughtsman studied much in Italy, and there acquired, from the con- 
templation of the extensive scenery of that romantic and picturesque 
region, those qualities so peculiarly adapted for imitation in water-colour 
painting, which supplied the last desideratum, and with the others, laid 
the foundation of the art, as since so successfully practised by the many 
painters who constitute the existing school of water-colour painting. 

It is due to the ingenious draughtsmen of the last century, however, 
to observe, that they had to contend with many difficulties in their prac- 
tice, some of which were insurmountable. First, the art of preparing 
water-colours was not sufficiently known to afford that depth of tone, 
brilliancy, and general efficiency, which the application of paints as now 
prepared is capable of producing ; and secondly, the best paper then in 
use would not bear washing or sponging, so that even with colours pro- 


* Rooker’s views of the public buildings in the university, for the Oxford 
Almanac, engraved from his own drawings by himself, are existing evidences’ 
of his talent and skill as a topographical draughtsman and engraver. 

+ The topographical work engraved by William Byrne from the drawings 
of Thomas Hearne, may be considered the parent of all the fine topographi- 
cal productions of the British press. 
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perly prepared, and in the hands of the present professors, such paper 
would not admit of those rich and glowing effects which characterize 
modern works ; for without sufficient body and eligible texture, such as 
the improvements in this material now afford, no art or skill, however 
combined with patience and perseverance, could effect anything worthy 
the character of painting. 

The first of these desiderata was supplied, about half a century ago, 
by the ingenuity of Mr. Reeves, who obtained a patent for water-colours 
prepared on a new and improved principle: the second was accomplish- 
ed by Mr. Whatman, who also obtained a patent for the manufacture 
of wove drawing paper; which advantages being procured, the percep- 
tions of the artists had efficient material to operate upon, and soon avail- 
ing themselves thereof, struck out the rudiments of that superior style of 
art which, improving progressively, attained such power and excellence 
as, considered with all its attributes, may now almost compete with 
works produced by pigments prepared in oil. 





EXHIBITION OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, 
PALL-MALL EAST, 


It is now twenty-six years since some ten or twelve artists, who practised in 
water-colours, determined to establish themselves into a Society for the pur- 
pose of forming an exhibition of works, exclusively wrought in this material, 
The designation which they chose for the institution,—that of “ Painters in 
Water-Colours ”,—-was considered an unwarrantable assumption by many 
painters in oil, who superciliously affected to consider the professors of water- 
colour art, as mere draughtsmen, or tinters, denying that they were entitled 
to rank themselves amongst painters. Nothing could be more remote from 
good taste, or more senseless indeed, than such an assertion; when so many 
artists had abundantly evinced by their works, that sufficiently powerful and 
splendid effects of light, shadow and colour, could be achieved by the im- 

rovements of the process as then practised, and in so many original styles. 
It is difficult, however, toconvince against the will}; and such is the stubborn- 
ness of prejudice, that there are some painters in oil, who still maintain, 
that works wrought in water-colours are not pictures, but drawings, and con- 
sequently their authors are not painters—but only draughtsmen. It must be 
admitted that this reasoning is strictly logical according to the premises, but 
these being entirely assumed, the deduction is worthless. As well might it 
be asserted, that he who played in a masterly style upon the piano-forte was 
not entitled to rank as a musician with him who performed with equal skill 
upon the organ—merely because the organ was the more powerful instru- 
ment ; or he who practised upon the violin, was inferior to the player upon 
the violoncello, upon the same nonsensical principle of argument. It were a 
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waste of words to say more in refutation of assertions so obviously erroneous, 
since tweitity-six annual collections of works in water-colour art by this So- 
ciety, have, by the approbation of the whole world of taste, established for 
their respective authors, the reputation of painters in the most unqualified 
sense of the word. In our Number for May, we were too far advanced 
in the month to afford more than a cursory general notice of this exhibition, 
wherein there is so much that claims particular approbation. 

Out of respect for the fair, we owe it to the highly talented Miss E. Sharpe, 
to pay our first compliment to her illustration of a scene in Pope’s ‘ Rape of 
the Lock’. The passages selected hy Miss E. Sharpe from this inimitable 
poem are represented under the title ‘ Belinda’. 


“ This nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 
Nourish’d two locks, which graceful hung behind. 
* 4 * * 


Th’ adventurous baron the bright lock admir’d ; 
He saw, he wish’d, and to the prize aspir’d. 
* « * * 


Just then Clarissa drew, with tempting grace, 
A two-edg’d weapon from her shining case. 
* * * * 


Swift to the lock a thousand sprites repair ; 
A thousand wings by turns blow back the hair.” 


The personification of subjects of this class may be numbered amongst the 
greatest graphic difficulties; for this drama being founded in private life, and 
the scene characteristic of the refinements of polite intercourse, it affords no 
heroic object as regards character, nor admits of any powerful exercise of the 
passions, for the display of expression ; in short, nothing that is convertible 
to the epic of composition. It is no less below the heroic, than it is above 
the vulgar; and consequently, though amenable to the descriptive pen of the 
poet, in the elegant minutiz of polished sentiment, has no striking feature 
for pictorial representation. The reader of the poem supplies by his own 
imagination a pleasing, though vague personification of the polished baron 
and the beautiful Belinda; but the painter must realize them, and it is a rare 
felicity with the pencil, to render such a personification as will suit every 
taste. Miss Sharpe has however treated the subject with taste and skill, 
and her effort is deservedly admired. 

The sister of this lady, Miss L. Sharpe, displays congenial talent in a com- 
position entitled ‘ The Arrival of the New Governess’, which conveys a moral 
reflection likely to awaken the sympathies of the gentle sex generally, and may 
possibly excite a feeling of conscious shame in the bosom of some, who may 
contemplate the picture as an admonitory mirror, in which they behold the 
image of themselves. 

‘ English Pastoral’—G. Barrett. This admirable piece might be quoted, 
if proof were wanting, of the capacities of water-colours for every effective 
purpose of representing a landscape scene from its prototype in nature. It is 
true that a greater intensity of tone is capable of being wrought in the sha- 
dows of an oil painting, by the aid of varnishing, than can be obtained in 
water-colours ; hence, the power of pictures in oil render them more impo- 
sing in the general effect, when hung upon the walls of a richly furnished 
apartment. As objects separately considered however, when not overpowered 
by the splendour of general decorations, we know not of any pictorial works, 
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in any mode or style of painting, that surpass pictures like this, in unaffected . 
breadth, clearness of tone, general harmony, and aérial effect : indeed nothing 
in art can approximate nearer to nature than this graphic English pastoral. 

It has been objected to the works of this artist, that there is a want of va- 
riety in his compositions; that his effects are confined to the representation 
of sun-rising or sun-setting, and that a consequent monotony characterizes his 
landscapes. Now this strain of censure to those who understand art, and 
who take the trouble to think for themselves, appears manifestly unjust ; 
for by bestowing that investigation upon the subject which Mr. Barrett’s 
works entitle him to, it will be found that his effects are as various as. his 
designs. We have lately seen in a private collection, a series of his best 
landscape compositions, descriptive of the four seasons of the day,—morn- 
ing, noon, evening, and night,—each delightfully various in design, and 
all under this marked influence of the period represented. It is true, that 
his works do not display that striking variety of incidental effects of light and 
shadow which are to be found in the compositions of some of his ingenious 
contemporaries ; but that does not appear to be the particular object of his 
pursuit, as his effects are in general strictly compatible with the pure classic 
simplicity of his compositions. 

In the general amenities of landscape, we know not whose compositions 
are more beautiful and chaste than those of Mr. Barrett ; for though they are 
designed with an eye to the beau-ideal of poetry, yet they never startle the 
spectator by surprising incident; the scenes which appear congenial to his 
imagination are delightfully tranquil, as the sentiment ot “ breathing summer 
under an Italian sky.” 

In referring to the several works by this artist in the present exhibition, 
without particularizing any one, the amateur will discover much to improve 
his taste in landscape composition. It was said by certain ardent admirers of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, that he incorporated in his best works the truth of 
Vandyck, the richness of Titian, and the chiar-oscuro of Rembrandt. To some, 
these encomiums may appear too fanciful or over-strained ; but many ju- 
dicious connoisseurs admit that his most successful labours display the union 
of these pictorial attributes. It is, perhaps, not granting too much to a man 
highly gifted by nature, like this illustrious painter, enthusiastic in the pur- 
suit of his art, too, as he was known to be, and possessing that perception 
which under every discouraging circumstance enabled him to rekindle the. 
Jamp of a-once glorious art almost extinguished, and to revive its flame in its 
wonted splendour, all the honours thus accorded tu his fame. The poet, the 
architect, the sculptor, or the musician, studies to no good purpose, who does 
not avail himself of the genius displayed in the works of those who have 
gone before, Reynolds did this, and in the contemplation of the original 
workings of the minds of his predecessors, became himself illustrious for 
originality: 

It is not without an effort that the mind can be brought to appreciate justly. 
the merit of contemporary talent. There are some, however, possessing the 
power of judging too, who happily think for themselves. Such may be num- 
bered amongst the most useful benefactors to public improvement; for they 
think for others too, and thereby largely contribute to the spreading of uni- 
versal taste. It is owing to minds thus constituted, that Reynolds was ad- 
mitted to the honour of ranking in reputation with the painters of old, by his 
contemporaries, who, but for the intelligence thus reflected from the opinion 
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of sound and candid criticism, would have considered his broad and noble 
style of art, in contradistinction to the high finishing of inferior minds, mere 
covering of canvass with a waste of paint. 

The same spirit, if we may be allowed tocompare one with another, is evi- 
dent in the mode of practice of the school of water-colour painting. In the 
contemplation of the master-works of the great painters of old, Turner, by 
like perception, laid the foundation of that style of painting in water-colours, 
on which he erected the superstructure of an entirely new art. In his com- 
positions, we may without hyperbole assert, are united the splendour of Titian, 
the sweetness of Claude, and the witchery of the light and shadow of Rem- 
brandt, and yet he is as purely original as any of the renowned three. In- 
deed in speaking of the genius of Mr. Turner, it may be safely averred, that 
in the almost boundless scope of his graphic productions, may be discovered 
somewhat of the essence as it were of all that is excellent in the pictorial art, 
which has proceeded from the mind of every preceding school. 

It is but just to compliment Mr. Barrett upon his mode of practice, for in 
his well studied compositions may be discovered a union of the severe epic 
thinking of Nicholas Poussin, with the classic sweetness of Claude. His larger 
works, speaking of his most successful efforts, abound in the highest proper- 
ties of landscape, and certain, amongst his twilight compositions in small, 
possess a poetic charm, which combined with nature, delight the eye of 
judgement, and captivate good taste. 

* Ludlow Castle’— P. De Wint. This, and several other topographical pro- 
ductions, purely English, from the pencil of this artist, mainly contribute to 
support the deservedly acquired reputation of the Society. No annual exhi- 
bition of works of art can long continue to satisfy public taste, unless the 
collection displays a variety, in some proportion at least, commensurate with 
the number of works exhibited. He who frequently supplies a feast for his 
friends, however liberally his table may becovered, must be careful to supply 
variety of dishes, or his guests will absent themselves from his board. There 
is no lack of variety, however, to be complained of by those bidden to the 
mental feast thus periodically provided by the society in Pall-Mall East, 
and their bill of fare for this season is ample, well-selected, various, and rich. 
Something indeed is provided, suited, as we should think, to the gratification 
of every palate, however fastidious, and every taste, however refined. 

In a well arranged gallery of the old masters, we behold art in every spe- 
cies of composition, and wrought in every style. The grand and severe gusto 
of the Roman, the beau-ideal of other Italian schools, the voluptuous splen- 
dour of Venetian art, the integrity of the Flemish masters, and the veritable 
identity of Dutch painter-craft. This variety constitutes no small portion of 
even the enlightened connoisseur’s delight. 

Much cannot be said in favour of the figure department, touching the 
grand gusto in this exhibition of water-colour art; but in almost every other 
department, by a little exertion of the imagination, some work may be selected, 
towards establishing a comparison, on the score of variety, with the works of 
these olden schools. 

With the exception of some former compositions in water-colours, wrought 
in the epic style by Mr. Cristall, the comparison of works in the figure de- 
partment must yield to those of.contemporary painters in oil. It cannot but 
be regretted that Mr. Cristall has ceased to contribute, to this. exhibition, 
compositions of that superior class which characterized his ‘ Virgilian Shep- 
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herds’, which graces the superb collection of Mr. Wheeler, his ‘Youths 
Bathing’, from Thomson’s Seasons, and other subjects of a classic and more 
elegant character, than those productions which have occupied his masterly 
pencil of late. The deficiency however, it is to be feared, is to be placed 
to the account of that questionable phrase, public taste, which for all our 
boasted refinement, appears to be more charmed with the representation of 
objects of common-place character, than with anything that approximates 
to a higher sentiment in art. 

To return, then, to those who cultivate the landscape and topographical 
department, the works of Mr. De Wint are justly considered to class amongst 
the most unsophisticated productions of the British school. So congenial 
indeed to the general feeling of the collectors of water-colour painting, that 
not only his larger works, but every scrap from his ingenious pencil is 
sought with avidity. 

That there is a charm in a pictorial representation of an actual scene like 
this, is evident from the general admiration which every one expresses on 
beholding such subjects thus ably treated. It is not the simple copy of the 
form and proportions of the objects identifying the topographical view, how- 
ever correctly given, which constitutes a picture ; the artist must infuse into 
his scene that which every eye cannot discover, and thereby combining the 
whole into form, colour, light, shadow, and general harmony of effect, ren- 
der it like nature, although the scheme upon which he operates is entirely 
a work of art. 

Dependent upon the structure of this scheme, which is proportionate to 
the feeling of the painter, a good, indifferent, or bad picture will be pro- 
duced. In the works of Ruysdael, or Hobbima, we behold so apparently 
natural a representation of a village, a farm-house, a water-mill, or other 
pictorial or rural object, with all the characteristic attributes compatible 
with the site, that the picture assumes the appearance of reality ; yet, simple 
as the work may appear, it is the result of much reflection, being wrought 
upon philosophical principles of the art, directed by that portion of taste and 
feeling, without which no artist can assume the title of a master. 

Brueghel, a contemporary with these efficient artists, and a painter of the 
same school, represented the scenery of the same region, yet so entirely was 
he deficient in feeling, that his imitations of what he attempted to depict 
bear so little resemblance to the objects of his study, as to make his best and 
most elaborate works not endurable to the cultivated eye of the artist or the 
connoisseur. 

The practice of an able painter in the landscape or topographical depart- 
ment, (to use the precepts of a contemporary artist,) is carefully to distin- 
guish between those associations he has imbibed from nature at large, and 
which are cherished by all, and those which owe their origin to accident 
or local observation and habit ; he must also distinguish the effects of their 
application. 

The acuteness of a painter’s researches should not so much be directed to 
the discovery of beauties, which make no impression on others, as in the 
powerful and faithful representation of those scenes, tones of colour, and 
effects in nature, with which mankind have always been delighted ; and in 
recalling impressions which all receive, but which in many have lain dor- 
mant, until awakened by the hand of the painter, who, conscious of the 
foree nature derives from motion, and innumerable objects and minute gra- 
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dations of tints in unison with, and auxiliary to the general effect, which 
cannot be imitated, yet surmounts these obstacles, by the omission or con- 
cealment of those objects, which in nature are incompatible with the general 
sentiment ; and, not content with being consistent only, makes every object 
expressive of that sentiment which roused him to the attempt, and is the 
ruling character of the scene. 

Now, as light, shade, and colour, constitute a great portion of the im- 
pressions of most scenes in landscape, by a judicious direction of their pro- 
perties, the painter can obscure those objects which, however unpleasant to 
the eye in a real view, cannot be dispensed with, and increase the effect of 
those on which the subject principally depends ; and from subjects, trifling 
in the estimation of common observers, can form a picture so forcible and 
imposing, and one that owes so much to his own taste and perceptions, when 
skilfully and artfully exerted, that every spectator of his work, conscious of 
the general truth of the objects delineated, wonders that they had ever escaped 
his notice before. 

Another member of this society, Mr. Cox, is no less original and successful 
in representing the picturesque scenery of our isle. In the works of each, we 
behold the same accurate observation of Nature, in whose school they have 
sedulously studied. It would be difficult to say on which of these, her two 
disciples, she had bestowed the greatest care, for her precepts appear alike 
to govern their career of art. These, indeed, may be designated the Ruys- 
dael and the Hobbima of the water-colour school. 

Even a cursory examination of the compositions of Mr. Cox will satisfy the 
enlightened amateur, that they are the result of a powerful union of natural 
capacity regulated and improved by study; for the general contour displayed 
on even the smallest of his works, is so obviously striking, from the force 
of effect, richness and harmony, which characterize them, that they charm 
atasingle glance. 

To show by what mode of practice the amateur who would desire to excel 
in the department which this distinguished artist has chosen, we offer the 
following precept from his own pen :— 

“ The principal art of landscape painting,” says Mr. Cox, “ consists in 
conveying to the mind the most forcible effect which can be produced from 
the various classes of scenery ; which possesses the power of exciting an inter- 
est superior to that resulting from any other effect, and which can only be 
obtained by a most judicious selection of particular tints, and a skilful ar- 
rangement and application of them to difference in time, seasons, and situa- 
tion. This is the grand principle upon which pictorial excellence hinges ; 
as many pleasing objects, the combination of which renders a piece perfect, 
are frequently passed over by an observer, because the whole of the compo- 
sition is not under the influence of a suitable effect. Thus a cottage, or a 
village scene, requires a soft and simple admixture of tones calculated to pro- 
duce pleasure without astonishment ; awakening all the delightful sensations 
of the bosom, without trenching on the nobler province of feeling. On the 
contrary, the structures of greatness and antiquity should be marked by a 
character of sublimity suited to the dignity of the subject; indenting on 
the mind a reverential and permanent impression, and giving at once a cor- 
responding and unequivocal grandeur to the picture. In the language of 
the pencil, as well as of the pen, sublime ideas are expressed by elevated 
and obscure images ; such as in pictures, objects of majestic forms, lofty 
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towers, vast mountains, extensive lakes margined with stately trees, rugged 
rocks, and clouds rolling their shadowy forms in broad masses over the 
scene, much depends upon the classification of the objects, which should 
wear a magnificent uniformity, and much on the colouring, the tones of 
which should be deep and impressive. 

“In the selection of a subject from nature, the student should ever keep in 
view the principal object which induced him to make the sketch; whether 
it be mountains, castles, groups of trees, corn-field, river scene, or any other 
object,—the prominence of this leading feature in the piece should be duly 
supported throughout ; the character of the picture should be derived from 
it ; every other object introduced should be subservient to it, and the attrac- 
tion of the one should be the attraction of the whole. The union of too 
great a variety of parts tends to destroy, or at least to weaken, the predomi- 
nance of that which ought to be the principal in the composition, and which 
the student, when he proceeds to the colouring, should be careful to charac- 
terize by throwing upon it the strongest light. In his attention to this rule, 
however, the student must be particular not to fall into the opposite extreme, 
by suffering the leading object of his composition so fully to engross his at- 
tention, as to render him neglectful of the subordinate parts. Because they 
are not to be exalted into principals, it does not follow that they are to de- 
grade into superfluities. 

“ All the lights in a picture should be composed of warm tints, except they 
fall on a glossy or reflective surface,—such as laurel leaves, glazed utensils, 
&c., which should be cool, and the lights small, to give them a sparkling ap- 
pearance ; but care must be taken not to introduce a cold colour in the prin- 
cipal light, which, as already mentioned, should be thrown upon the leading 
feature of a picture, as it conduces to destroy the breadth, which should be 
preserved ; while, on the contrary, the opposition or proximity of a cool to 
a warm colour, assists greatly in giving brilliancy to the lights. If the pic- 
ture, for instance, should have a cool sky, the landscape ought to be princi- 
pally composed of warm tints; as contrast of this description tends to the 
essential improvement of the general effect. 

* All objects which are not in character with the scene should be most care- 
fully avoided, as the introduction of any unnecessary object is sure to be 
attended with injurious consequences. This must prove the necessity of 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with, and obtaining a proper feeling of, the 
subject. The picture should be complete and perfect in the mind, before it 
is even traced upon the canvass. Such force and expression should be dis- 
played, as would render the effect at the first glance intelligible to the ob- 
server. Merely to paint, is not enough; for where no interest is felt, no- 
thing can be more natural than that none should be conveyed. 

“ Finally, it may be observed, that it is only by due attention to each dis- 
tinct part, and by a skilful combination ofall, that the whole can be effective 
and delightful.” 

The general characteristics of the works of these two eminent artists, as- 
similate with the established notions of the genuine pastoral of English land- 
scape. It would be injustice to the talents of either, particularly to Mr. 
Cox, to limit the extent of his graphic powers to the representation of scenes 
of this class ; for his topographical works comprise a great range, and dis- 
play a superior knowledge of art in the choice of subject, in arrangement, 
and splendor of effect. The collection of coloured studies of the picturesque 
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street scenery of Paris and other cities, made by this artist, during a recent 
tour on the Continent, are replete with the attributes of this interesting de- 
partment of art. The masterly productions of each, indeed, contribute 
largely to the reputation of the British school of water-colour painting: 

‘ Lyn Idwal, North Wales’, by G. F. Robson, may be quoted, amongst other 
works of this artist, as a specimen of originality in the romantic department 
of landscape. One of the mistaken dogmas of the last age pertinaciously 
maintained by the cognosc, was, that our island afforded no scenery for the 
study of the epic of landscape ; and operating upun this erroneuus assump- 
tion, the British artists either travelled to Italy in search of mountain sce- 
nery, or studied it at home through the medium of foreign pictures or prints. 
George Lambert, the most celebrated professional English landscape painter, 
and Mr. Taverner, an English amateur and contemporary, who practised in 
the early part of the last century, were content to seek their prototype in the 
compositions of Salvator Rosa and the Poussins, and, never applying their 
art to the imitation of nature, it may reasonably he concluded, produced lit- 
tle more than pasticcios in the Italian style. Hence, the best productions of 
their pencils, which, as to handicraft were not wanting in energy, were en- 
tirely deficient in those properties which originality alone can give. The 
Smiths of Chichester, much lauded in their day, proceeded in the same 
obscure path, and strayed still further from the high road to fame, than 
their plodding predecessors. The same weak doctrine was taught, be- 
lieved, and acted upon, until De Loutherbourg, the celebrated landscape 
painter, made a tour of the mountainous parts of England, when he de- 
clared, that no country abounded more richly in scenes of the romantic and 
the picturesque than our island. Happily for British landscape art, he illus- 
trated this new doctrine by his own works, which, faithfully characteristic 
of British mountain scenery, displayed some of the most romantic views of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, that ever proceeded from the pencil of a 
landscape painter. These masterly and richly picturesque compositions 
opened the eyes of the,British painters to the charms of nature; and we have 
lived to see in our native land, within the space of half a century, the rise, 
and progress to ultimate eminence, the most accomplished school of land- 
scape painting that any nation ever could boast. 

It is ascribable to originality of thinking, and thus selecting from nature, 
that we behold so interesting a variety in the landscape department. Mr. 
Robson’s powerful effects, as exhibited in this romantic scene, amongst the 
mountain region of North Wales, and other of his compositions, constitute 
some of the most striking features of the exhibition. Nothing that we re- 
member in pictorial art, ever afforded a more powerful, and at the same time 
natural representation of that intense gloom which is cast from a lofty moun- 
tain over the intermediate glen, below its elevated summit, thus relieved in 
dark majesty upon a twilight sky. We repeat, that in scenery of this ro- 
mantic character, this artist may be said to embody the poetic descriptions 
of Ossian. ‘Durham Cathedral—Early Morning,’ by the same artist, is no 
less effective with reference to atmospheric truth, an attribute which, pecu- 
liarly suited to the genius of water-colour painting, diffuses a poetic charm 
ever every subject thus represented under the witchery of its influence. 

In speaking of this highly distinguished member of the Society, we can- 
not withhold the expression of our esteem for his liberal and candid exer- 
tions in favour of his fellow-labourers in the field of art. There is, we be- 
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lieve, not one eminent contemporary professor of water-colour painting, of 
whom Mr. Robson has not purchased some work ; hence, his collection con- 
tains a numerous and elegant display of the genius and talent of his com- 
peers, such as few collectors can show, and such as every lover of art might 
be proud to possess. 

‘The Castle Surprised’, G. Cattermole. Dr. Johnson, in his moral re- 
fiections upon the progress of society, observed, “ How few even amongst 
the ingenious in a whole age, contribute anything new to the common 
stock of public information!” Admitting the truth of this axiom, the greater 
necessarily should be our respect for the talent of those who are an excep- 
tion to the rule. Mr. Cattermole has for some time been labouring in his 
vocation from his own stock of perceptions on art, and the result of his in- 
genious and profitable studies has brought forth a species of composition 
sufficiently original, and a style of rendering his thoughts entirely new. 

That the imaginative in writing, as applied to tales of romance, is uni- 
versally agreeable to public taste, is evident from the avidity with which the 
works of Mrs. Radcliffe and Sir Walter Scott have been sought by readers 
of every class. The imaginative of painting, directed to the same species of 
composition, it is likely, would, if successfully cultivated, become no less 
popular. Indeed, the graphic illustrations of the many novels and romances 
which have of late years proceeded from the British press, abundantly prove 
the general predilection for such productions ; for such is the increasing rage 
for book-prints, that new and highly expensive editions of works already 
read, and fresh upon the memory, are purchased from the entire desire to 
behold the personification of certain scenes recorded therein, by the efforts of 
the painter’s art. The delight of contemplating such works, however, is 
greatly augmented, when the painter devotes his pencil to the scene which 
his invention supplies. In realizing the conceptions of another, his hand 
is not free, because his thoughts are not purely his own; but when his 
imagination is poured out thus unconstrained, the measure of his invention 
is filled to the brim. In this scene, ‘ The Castle Surprised, every touch of 
the pencil is marked with character, every part conspires to render the whole 
one action proceeding from the intention of the designer. In the midst of a 
banquet, the lord of the castle and his guests, apparently secure in joyous 
festivity, are upon the moment of becoming the victims of that lawless and 
secret attack from ruffian invaders, such as are described too faithfully in 
the page of history, disgracing the character of humanity in the boasted days 
of our forefathers, in times remote. The illustrious Burke, in his analysis 
of the “Sublime and Beautiful,” ranges terror and obscurity amongst the 
attributes of the sublime. Here terror is anticipated by the obscurity of 
confusion, in which everything is shrouded, compatible with the appalling 
subject. The mysterious effect thrown over the various groups, by the skil- 
ful conducting of the chiar-oscuro, the undefined forms that intimate the 
various groups, the ponderous architecture, and gloomy depths of the arched 
recesses, all conspire to clothe the scene with terror. It were vain to en- 
deavour to praise this painted poem in detail, it is a subject that must be 
seen, to be felt; and he who beholds it, without feeling it to be a master- 
work of the imaginative of graphic art, must be obtuse indeed touching 
perception and taste. 

[To be continued.] 
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We must frankly acknowledge ourselves not to be of the faction of those 
who anticipate a decline of the arts from the asserted falling off in this 
year’s Exhibition; neither are we disposed to admit its inferiority to 
many that have preceded it: it is, perhaps, not so gorgeous in colour— 
so glowing as the last; and in portraits, we miss the late President ;— 
but in the notice we shall give of many of the works of this year, we 
have little doubt of being able to convince such of our readers as 
have not already judged for themselves, that in works of sterling merit 
few Exhibitions of former years have been so distinguished. From 
amongst more than a thousand pictures, that many should be mediocre 
and many bad, can be matter of no surprise, and many are bad and me- 
diocre accordingly ; but in what previous Exhibition was it ever other- 
wise? Considering, however, the little encouragement given to histo- 
rical art, and the few large pictures that ever find purchasers, it is matter 
of admiration that so many should be found incurring all risks, and up- 
holding, with a talent and a perseverance deserving a better fate, the 
fair fame of the English school. It is not however our intention to enter 
into any general estimate of this year’s display, but we felt ourselves 
called upon to say thus much in vindication of works which have afforded 
us much gratification, from a charge which we have heard pretty general 
in the mouths of the by far greater number of visitors. These having 
no opinion of their own, are too apt to tak that of any flippant libeller 
who, disguising his ignorance under the pretence of facetiousness, affords 
them an excuse for vituperation, so much easier and so much more 
satisfactory to the generality of mankind than praise. We proceed 
therefore to our task—And first, of that picture which we hold, even 
after a careful reperusal of every picture of any pretension, to be the 
finest in the rooms, and which, had it been an exhibition of itself, would 
have commanded visitors ;—No. 57, ‘The Progress of Civilization’, by 
Briggs*. It represents a Roman unfolding to some Britons an archi- 
tectural elevation, whilst a scowling Druid is overlooking them with a 
sinister expression of countenance, well contrasting with the open, con- 
fiding expression of the half-kneeling Britons. Than this last figure we 
can hardly imagine anything to be finer drawn; there is no straining 
for effect, no cording of the muscles, no distortion of any kind; it is 
simple, energetic, and pure nature ; in confirmation of this we would 


* Painted fcr the Mechanic’s Institute, Hull. This is the picture referred 
to in our first Number, page 85. 
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particularly direct attention to the modelling of the foot ; it is life itself. 
Perhaps it may be objected of the other, the erect Briton, who is look- 
ing on, that his face is rather too savage ; it is, however, equally well 
drawn and painted. Were we disposed to cavil with the picture, we 
might object to the cumbrous drapery on the shoulder of the Roman, 
which; although it may serve to balance the effects of light and shade, 
seems, to the inexperienced eye, rather to have been introduced for the 
purpose of concealing a distortion. The introduction of a Druidical 
monument in the back-ground of the picture has been thought to inter- 
fere with the arrangement, by separating the groups. We are rather 
disposed to believe that this has been done by the artist for that express 
purpose; neither do we consider that the story would have been so well 
told without it. The object of the painter was necessarily to harmonize 
and connect in one picture barbarism and the highest stage of refine- 
ment; these are the two distinct ideas in the artist’s mind, and we think 
he has adopted the best mode of representing them on canvass. We 
have necessarily devoted so much space to our notice of this artist’s 
great work, that we can say but little of his others, No. 151, 344, and 
487, except that they are painted with great skill and truth, and that, 
of the portrait of Sir Edward Alderson, it has the best recommendation 
of such works,—it is very like.—Of Ettv’s pendant to the great picture 
of ‘ Judith’, No. 79, as it is one of a series for the Academy of Arts, Edin- 
burgh, it can scarcely be considered as an objection that he has repeated 
himself ; it represents her attendant waiting outside the tent of Holo- 
fernes during the consummation of his murder by her mistress. In this 
picture Mr. Etty has given the same idea almost in the same fc ; 
there is the same Egyptian female, but wanting, we think, the intense 
anxiety which should characterize it; the same sleeping guards, and 
the same effect of composition; and had we not seen the two others, 
we could not but have regarded this picture as a fine one. The foot, 
however, of the principal figure is not that of a female, but of a gigantic 
man; standing beneath it, and admiring its fine modelling and its beau- 
tifully natural colour, we are surprised on receding to contemplate the 
picture, of which it is a part, to find it belongs to a female, and that 
female a young one; it is too large by half, and we marvel how the 
painter could have made such a mistake. Neither are we quite certain 
that we correctly understand the guard, who is asleep on the ground ; 
it is not well made out. Would Mr. Etty confine himself to smaller 
pictures, it is rarely that the admirer of art would have occasion to ex- 
press himself in other terms than those of unqualified approbation ; and 
his great knowledge, his fine feeling for colour, and his Venetian ten- 
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dencies of genius, would insure to him, we think, a richer reward, not 
only in the opinion of those who can duly appreciate him, but in the 
more substantial remunerations of his art. We pass over his ‘ Nymph 
Angling’, (144) to 163, ‘ Window in Venice during a Festa’, as a picture, a 
perfect little gem, but too luscious, particularly one female, for our cold 
northern fastidiousness ; but even meretriciousness itself might be ex- 
cused for flesh so beautifully painted, and so like life. And so of 170, 
his ‘Sabrina’, with which it is impossible not to be pleased, despite of 
the liny grouping and the waist of the principal figure, which seems to 
have been compressed until the whole pulpiness of that part of the body 
has been thrown into another part, which appears swoln to an inordinate 
size accordingly. The figures in the distances of this picture appear 
only remarkable for their length of arms. We wish Mr. Etty would not 
paint sea ; his ‘Shipwrecked Mariner’, except the foot, is well conceived, 
and as well drawn ; but if such water exists in nature, it has never been 
our ill luck to notice it.—And now what can we say of Mr. Westall? It 
is strange that, paint what he may, we always appear to have seen that 
very identical work before. In illustration of Goéthe’s Faust, we have here 
two pictures ; the one, No. 1, representing the appearance of the Demon 
to Margaret in the church, which we should say is finely conceived and 
not badly painted, and yet the eye is offended with the hardness of its 
outline, as also with its finish,—with, in fact, Mr. Westall’s besetting sin, 
his unreality, and his repetition of himself. The other, 33, ‘ Faust lead- 
ing the young Witch to waltz at the festival in the Hartz Mountains’ ; 
the Faust is as badly conceived as the female is graceful ; but in both 
there are ‘the same chalky tones, the same forms, the same faces, the 
same drapery, the very folds which we have noticed in Mr. Westall’s 
pictures any time within these twenty years, and we feel pained that 
with all this artist's painstaking it should be so. His ‘Death .of Mary 
Magdalene’, 124, and 156, ‘ Boy breaking Turnips’, have the same de- 
fects ; 234, ‘A Holy Family’, is more free from them, and is in fact a 
better picture than Mr. Westall usually paints, because, perhaps, it has 
‘less pretension. His ‘ Moonlight’ and ‘ Twilight’, 314 and 356, are both 
deserving of commendation for their likeness to the reality—Mr. Newton 
has two pictures, which, although fine in themselves, will not, we fear, 
tend much to the increase of his fame. No. 7. is painted with all this 
artist’s attention to the niceties of detail, with all his accustomed skill ; 
there is the same clearness and transparency, and yet we leave it disap- 
pointed—disappointed that the lady-like, the talented, the high-born 
Portia should be made to look like a bashful servant just imported from 
the provinces and clothed in finery—that the bearer of the unwelcome 
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news should be more important from being better designed than Bas- 
sanio, and that the latter gentleman should stand so badly on his legs, 
which are poor, pillow-like and common-place. Cordelia too, No. 152, 
by the same artist, is wanting in interest and expression ; neither 
are we much stricken by the face of the old king ; it is however better 
painted, and in better costume than Boxall’s, 246, who by a singular 
coincidence has chosen the same subject, and taken nearly the same mo- 
ment ; but neither seems to us to have properly understood 


“ the poor old man 
More sinned against than sinning.” 


We look in Lear for a confiding imbecility and helpless dignity which we 
cannot recognise in either. 

But it is in Leslie’s pictures that we principally look for accuracy of 
costume, nicety of detail, and a perfect regard to all the accessories of 
a cabinet picture, and we may truly say that in these particulars we are 
rarely disappointed ; we have examined carefully No. 113, ‘ The Dinner 
at Mrs. Page’s,’ and with a perfect consciousness of the beauties of this 
artist’s works, we have endeavoured to find a fault; and, save that per- 
haps the figure offering the wine to the staid prim personage sitting 
apart, which appears doubled up, and not sufficiently made out, and that 
honest Jack’s fingers are a little too taper for such a jolly dog and good 
liver, and that there is the same fault in those of the boy who has hold 
of Mrs. Ford's hand, we frankly confess we have not been able to detect 
anything with which to express ourselves dissatisfied ; but is Jack's ex- 
pression sufficiently gloating? As a head it could not have been finer 
painted, and contrast it with the Death’s head upon human shoulders, 
illumined by the reflected light, on the opposite side of the table, and 
what can be finer than the contrast ? what can in fact be finer than the 
whole composition ? its brilliancy, its depth, its accuracy, and. the ex- 
pression and sentiment pervading it ;—sweet Anne Page by the bye is a 
repetition, but of that we do not complain. We should be disposed to 
say of 238, ‘A Scene from Tristram Shandy,’ that however accurate in 
costume and perfect in design, it does not sufficiently tell the story ; the 
widow and my uncle convey no idea of being seated in a sentry-box, and 

.although the widow does not contradict Sterne in being more handsome 
or younger than widows are always supposed to be, yet we cannot but 
think that my uncle is too young and jaunty in face for one who had 
been at the siege of Dendermond and seen so much service.—There is 
a coldness about Daniel’s six ‘ Battle Pieces’ not very well in character 
with the warm work supposed to be taking place under cover of the 
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smoke, but these bird's-eye views of shipping; No. 57, ‘ Admiral Col- 
lingwood breaking the Enemy’s Line,’ and 77, the same brave fellow at 
tacking the Santissima Trinidada, are the only ones that give us landsmen 
an idea of such scenes. The ‘ Indian Scenery’ by this same artist is too 
well known, and too much of a similar character to require much obser- 
vation ; but we cannot pass by No. 241, ‘ An Alligator attacking a 
Bullock,’ which is in his best style of colour and grouping, but would be 
more valuable were not the bullock’s head so like that of a stag.—It has 
been the fashion of late years to depreciate Turner, to regard the corus- 
cations of his genius, sometimes irregular and erratic, as follies and ab- 
surdities, and because he has painted some few pieces obnoxious to the 
sneers of the illiberal, the envious and the ignorant, to look with indiffe- 
rent eyes upon even his most beautiful works ; but who is there, having 
seen his glorious pictures this year that would not be proud that such 
are the productions of his compatriot? No. 162, ‘ Caligula’s Palace and 
Bridge’, is a composition, any one portion of which is in itself a picture, 
and would make the fortune of another artist ; it is all light and air and 
life and Italian nature, not under a dull English sky where the sun 
scarcely ever deigns to shine, but an atmosphere of pure Italian beauty ; 
glowing and surcharged with splendour, the whole landscape seems 
“ dipped in the light of setting suns,” and not more extraordinary is the 
reality he contrives to throw as with an enchanted pencil over his Italian 
scenery, than the versatility he displays, and to which nothing comes 
amiss ; on the sea or on shore, in the dull atmosphere of alpine clouds, 
in the region of imagination, or in the convulsions of agitated nature, he 
is alike at home. Well was it said that half of our artists lived upon 
the crumbs that fell from his table. Only when Mr. Turner attempts 
the human figure is he found wanting; but even here, as in 178, ‘ Medea’s 
Vision’, he contrives by his profound knowledge of colour, and his mas- 
terly conception, to produce an effect that makes us forget or disregard 
his figures—truly breaking no commandment; who but he could have 
else rendered tolerable the Medea, or diverted our attention from such 
drawing as is shown in the arm of the figure feeding the cauldron ? who 
but he again could have painted ‘ Watteau’s Study ’, 298, with its almost 
impossible effects produced on principles directly opposed to those gene- 
rally adopted, his lights merging in depths, his depths thrown deeper by 
his lights, and this «ll in a mere sketch and apparently produced without 
effort. Return afew frames, No. 288, ‘Van Tromp’s Barge ’, and who 
could imagine it to have been painted by the same artist ? so different, 
yet so true. And then again 263, a beautiful effect, albeit we have 
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puzzled ourselves to discover the meaning of the flood of light pouring 
like water over the ledges of a cataract into Lord Percy’s chamber, dis- 
pelling its sombre hue, Again in 73, ‘A Stranded Vessel with the 
Manby apparatus going out to its aid’, is a magnificent picture, warm and 
all life ; and in 406, ¢ A Vessel on Shore on the French Coast’, the firing 
of red-hot shot, the sun of a bloody hue “ low, deep, and wan”, the for- 
lorn and frightened gull, the ball hissing in the water, and the stranded 
ship, present a vivid picture of the event, while the imagination of the 
ensemble is grand and stupendous. When will Mr. Turner show symp- 
toms of decay? hitherto at least we cannot discover any ; his genius is 
still green as when we first saw it in the boyhood of our life. 

There are various pictures by Jones, of which the best are 83, ‘ Prague’, 
and 134, ‘ Esther witnessing the honour conferred on Mordecai.’ This 
latter picture reminded us in some of its parts, and in its general con- 
struction, of Rembrandt—no slight praise for an artist of the present 
day.—Perhaps the work approaching nearest of any in the rooms to 
those of the late President is 257, ‘ A Family Group’, by Rothwell ; it 
is a fine picture of a fine family, but a boy in it is a palpable plagiarism 
from Sir Thomas’s young Lambton, and one of the lady’s legs is deficient 
in length, the same fault existing, though not to such an extent, in one 
of the girls with a guitar, part of a group, the lower limbs of which are 
for some incomprehensible reason enveloped in a mist ;—the grouping, 
however, of the whole, with these slight exceptions, is clever and mas- 
terly.—We are rather inclined not to consider Mr. Edwin Landseer’s 
pictures so clearly painted as hitherto; it would be affectation not to 
deny them merit, for they are very fine, but whether it be the hazy 
Scotch atmosphere in which they are enveloped, particularly the ‘ Deer 
Stalkers’, or unconscious negligence on the part of the artist, we are not 
prepared to decide; but it does appear to us that it is wanting in that 
characteristic brilliancy, for which his pictures are usually so remarkable ; 
the dog, however, held back and struggling, in this picture, is such as 
none other could have painted. But why is he so fond of poaching sub- 
jects? they are at best connected with unpleasant associations. His 
‘ Little Red Riding Hood’, 147, is pleasing but not original; neither is 
the expression such as to compensate for rather slovenly painting.— 
No. 128, ‘ Ophelia’, by Mr. Wood, is not Ophelia ; it isa picture that nei- 
ther in composition nor execution will diminish his reputation ; but the 
expression is not that of Polonius’s wayworn and melancholy child, whose 
very innocence and childishness bring tears into the eyes, unless indeed 
she sat to Mr. Wood before she lost her wits, which we conjecture is 
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not-what the artist meant. In its general character it reminds us too 
much of Mr. Westall’s style; had it been placed nearer the eye, its 
merits would probably be more appreciated. 

What season of the year is intended to be depicted in 169, ‘ Salis- 
bury Cathedral’, by Constable? Perhaps those who are in the secret 
of this gentleman’s peculiarities of style might be able to instruct us— 
at present we can only describe our own impressions from the scene 
presented to us; from the face of that scene, the snow seems melting 
away ; the lightning is glaring, not flashing through the trees ; and all 
the winds of heaven seem hurling the clouds about in every imaginable 
form and confusion ; and yet from out of this chaos of the elements, a 
picture is presented to us which it is impossible to pass by without ad- 
miration. If, as is asserted, the glittering white speckly effects so offen- 
sive to the eye in the productions of this gentleman’s pencil, yield to the 
damps and dullness of our climate, there may be reason in the use of 
them ; we can imagine none other to excuse the artist for defacing his 
own work. In 123, ‘ Yarmouth Pier’, fine and English as it.undoubt- 
edly is, we have little to notice, save a modification of the same defects. — 
Calcott revels as usual in his coast scenes; such is 11, ‘ The Dutch 
Coast’, and in his canals with their stirring traffic and their busy life, 
as in 135, ‘ The Canal of Bruges’: but clear, defined, .calm, and fresh, 
as appears the air in Mr. Calcott’s landscapes, there is a coldness about 
them, an other-worldliness, as though painted under a sun which gave 
light but no heat; in illustration of which we would refer to his two 
Italian subjects, 61, ‘Evening’, and 122, ‘A Landscape’, to the 
former more particularly, Even of 417, which is designated as a ‘Sunny 
Morning’, we can only say it must be avery cold one.—There is an 
ambitious attempt at a Titianesque effect in 78, ‘ An Italian Family’, 
by Eastlake, but truly very unlike Titian. ‘This artist’s recipe for the 
mixture of his colours, and which he uses on all occasions, gives a same- 
ness to whatever he affects. He is most however at home in composi- 
tions of Italian costume, and it is hardly possible for him to produce a 
picture decidedly bad ; yet his works do not leave that impression on 
the mind which they formerly did. His ‘ Peasant Woman fainting from 
the bite of a Serpent’, 125, is the best of the three in this year’s exhi- 
bition, and it is better coloured than usual, and more free from that mo- 
notony of which we have complained. We do not think so favourably of 
his ‘ Greek Girl’, 300 ; still, however, it must be remembered that we 
judge him as we have judged others, by the standard of their rank in the 
arts and of their reputation, and in reprobating this gentleman’s style, 
we do so as being that of an Academician. The world of art looks up to 
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them and to their works, as to a criterion by which to calculate their 
own prospects and probabilities of success ; and considering their influ- 
ence, we have a right to expect much at their hands.—32. is ‘ A View of 
the interior of the Chamber in a Fisherman’s house, in which Lord 
Byron reposed after swimming across the Hellespont’, by Allan. The 
picture is interesting from its associations, as well as good in itself; but 
the likeness of his lordship has the fault of most of the received portraits ; 
it is dull and heavy of expression, and the fisherman would, if we were 
not told his profession, pass very well for a Turkish fine gentleman. 
There is too much of finish for most tastes about Mr. Cooper’s pictures, 
which gives them a teaboardish look, particularly when his figures are 
stiff and formal, as is ‘Mary Queen of Scots’ in 36; but it is impossible 
for him to paint horses badly ; the spirit and action of those in this pic- 
ture would redeem greater faults than Mr. Cooper is ever likely to com- 
mit; and here the figure of Bothwell is good, and in true keeping 
with the rest of the picture ; his dogs too in 139 are finely made out, 
and painted in a masterly manner.—We rather prefer Collins in his 
coast scenes, in which he is unexcelled, as in 299, ‘ Shrimpers’: nature 
herself has scarcely a finer glow than has his evening in this picture; 
for, although 25, ‘The Venturesome Robin’, is very lifelike and true, 
we are, we hardly know why, disappointed to find it by Collins. 138, 
‘The Morning Bath’, is very good—We hope Mr. Hilton’s large 
picture, 168, ‘ The Angel releasing Peter from Prison’, is a commis- 
sion ; he is one of the most persevering of those who have struggled to 
redeem the public taste, and it would be really painful to see so fine a 
picture as this remaining, as it otherwise probably would, to decorate 
his own study. Excepting an expression approaching to surprise on 
the features of Peter, which appears to us not exactly in character, his 
figure is well conceived, as is that of the angel; perhaps a little more 
dignity and beauty would here have been more becoming. As a work 
of art, it will no way diminish Mr. Hilton's fair fame, but it is in his 
illustration of Spenser that he is more especially at home. His ‘Sir 
Calepine rescuing Sabrina’, 64, is painted in his finest style, the Sa- 
brina bound and ready for the sacrifice, drawn after the perfection of 
fine forms ; the colouring is rich, pure, natural, and the flesh pulpy, as 
though it would yield to the touch ; the huddling together of the satyrs, 
contrasts beautifully with the energy and apparent muscular power of 
the armed knight. In the unalloyed satisfaction this picture has given 
us, we can only wish that it may meet with another fate than his ‘ Una’ ; 
it deserves a better.—Excepting one picture, ‘ Circe’, 92, and a couple 
of portraits of no note, Howard has supplied nothing this year, and 
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‘ Circe’, for any increase his reputation will derive from it, had better 
been elsewhere ; we regret it the more, inasmuch as for grace and 
elegance of composition his mythological and fancy subjects stood un- 
rivalled, whereas, ‘ Circe’ is bad in colour, and only remarkable for an 
utter want of grace, bad composition, and worse grouping.—A picture 
of some pretension, and at the same time of considerable talent, attracts 
our attention in the school of painting, No. 193, ‘Cain’, by G. J. L. 
Noble ; and judging of it as an anatomical study, which it evidently 
courts, we cannot but express some dissatisfaction at the drawing of the 
left arm, neither do we think there is a sufficient gradation of form in 
the right ; it is too much of a thickness from the shoulder to the wrist, 
and the lower limbs appear to us considerably too large for the body. 
The picture however evinces capabilities of no common order, and its 
accessories are all in very good keeping.—There are several pictures, 
10, 160, 205, 247, and 315, by F. Howard ; and really disposed as we 
are to encourage the perseverance of this young artist, we hardly know 
which to select as most favourable to our purpose, perhaps ‘ The Pride 
of the Village’ is as free from the vices of his style as any amongst them ; 
but really we look in the face of the young female in vain for “ the 
look of anguish that pierced his very soul,” and for a gentleman sub- 
jected to such a calamity, we cannot but think the gay young officer 
looks sufficiently complacent. Surely we could point out better pic- 
tures worse placed, and cannot but regret that it and such a one as 
Mr. Frearson’s ‘San Benedetto’, 189, should have displaced their bet- 
ters. Has this latter gentleman so long inhaled the dusky atmosphere 
of the Academy rooms, as to have forgotten that the sun sometimes 
shines in glorious Italy ?—It is unfortunate that the back of the Ophe- 
lia, which is turned towards the spectator in 281, Mr. Clint’s ‘ Young, 
in Hamlet’, is so badly made out, so wanting in form ; it were otherwise 
a very estimable picture, the principal figure stands well, and is in 
good keeping ; we are indeed pleased with the tone of the whole picture, 
and in what renders such pictures valuable it is by no means wanting ; 
the likeness of Young is unquestionable, though we presume, when this 
picture was painted, he was younger.—Not having seen the conflagration 
of the Argyll Rooms, we cannot say whether the atmosphere did rain 
brickdust upon all the upturned faces ; we doubt not, if it did, that No. 
274, by Chalon, is a correct representation of the circumstance, but we 
had rather see this artist's acknowledged talent employed on far different 
subjects.—The essential defect in most of the paintings it is our lot to 
notice, by Euglish artists, is a want of expression, into which they fall, 
we conjecture rather from negligence than from any want of capacity or 
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power ; they have not.a sufficient consciousness of its effect on the un- 
educated eye. Wemake these observations introductory to our notice 
of a picture by W. S. West, 258, not by any means presenting any 
striking beauties of either composition or colour, but which at once goes 
home to our feelings, and creates an interest in spite of its defects, by 
the simple delineation of expression alone. It is named ‘ Domestic 
Affliction’, and its effects are given in all their strength, from the vacant 
imbecility on the countenance of the object of solicitude, through all its 
varieties, down to the deep, settled, though submissive, melancholy of 
her old parents, and a figure behind whom we would particularly:call at- 
tention. But is it not a little remarkable of an artist whocan design so 
well, that he should have fallen into an error which is to be found in three- 
fourths of the pictures now exhibiting? and we mention it here because 
the defect is so placed as must immediately strike the eye. Let the 
artist look for an instant at the knuckles of his hand, and he will at once 
detect the impossibility of bringing them in a line; yet, here they are 
as straight as though they had been formed by a rule-—If we recollect 
aright, Aurora de Guzman is described by Le Sage as a wit, a woman 
of high birth, of strong mind, who afterwards adopted a disguise to re- 
form her lover ; elegant in her appearance and beautiful in person: we 
would ask Mr. Shee if such be the character he ‘has given us’in 311; 
Gil Blas was her father's lackey, but ‘he is represented more like a gen- 
tleman of birth making love, which he was not doing, and she has not 
even an intelligent look, but seems more a silly girl out of breath with 
scolding. This, however, is not so much an objection to the picture, 
which in itself is not by any means bad, as that the story is not ade- 
quately told.—The look of the ‘ Bride’, No. 321, is pure astonishment, 
an expression, we should imagine to be rather premature; the picture, 
however, as a whole, would be honourable to Mr. Parris; were but the 
shoulders a little better drawn, and especially the left arm of the back 
figure.—No. 313, its near neighbour, ‘English Noblemen receiving the 
forbidden Communion in a private Catholic Chapel’, is a production of 
considerable merit, by S. A. Hart; in the arrangement of the lights it 
is cleverly conceived, and possesses great depth and transparency of 
shadows.—On a first inspection of the pictures, we had given ‘the merit 
of 341, ‘ The Highland Deer-stalker going out in the Morning’, by W. 
Simson, to E. Landseer ; and although on a closer inspection, we detect 
a younger pencil, it is a picture which would not have disgraced even 
that artist; the dogs are particularly clever ;—have we not seen the 
hut in one of Landseer’s pictures before, or something very like it ?--A 
more unsaintly expression than Seguin has given to his ‘St. Sebastian’, 
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362, we can hardly conceive ; it is unequivocally bad,. and the look per- 
fectly felonious.—Near this last picture is one, 364, ‘ A Skirmish of 
Cavaliers and Roundheads’, the joint production of Mr. Baily and Mr. 
Barraud, the painting of which is hard, the drawing stiff, the horses’ legs 
out of all proportion, and yet it is not badly designed; we cannot, of 
course, presume between the two to apportion the merits and defects, 
but we have seen worse designs composed of better materials. —There 
is a painful interest produced in 380, ‘The Commencement of the 
Massacre of the Innocents’, by the appearance in the shadow of the 
back-ground of some of the assassins, who have found their way through 
a window, anda glance of whom is just caught by a boy kneeling at the 
foot of the mother, whose attention is wholly occupied by the protection 
of her child from the slaughter going on elsewhere. The artist, R. Red- 
grave, has embodied forth his conception in no unworthy manner, but 
the figure of the father is stiff and ungraceful.—‘ Vulcan’s Cave’, 393, 
by J. H. Millington, is an attempt at Rubens’ style, and we wish we 
could say a very successful one ; it however evinces talent sufficient to 
induce a wish that the artist would make his next essay according to the 
bent of his own genius.—We recognise a portrait in the priest of ‘The 
Marriage of St. Germain |’Auxerrois’, 399, by J. J. Masquerier, a pic- 
ture, true in costume, correct in detail, and very cleverly managed 
throughout.—Had ‘Solomon’s Sacrifice’, 412, been painted by J. H. 
Nixon before Martin was born, it would have been regarded as evidence 
of extraordinary genius, and been applauded accordingly ; but the town 
has been so surfeited with Martinesque effects, that the genius evidenced 
in this picture will probably be slightly regarded, if at all noticed ; it is 
however an extraordinary picture ; the figures better drawn than they 
would have been by either Martin or his prototype Danby, and without 
either of their most glaring faults.—There are portions of No. 18, ‘ Hunt 
the Slipper’, by Chalon, which, in effect of colour and arrangement of 
drapery, remind us of Watteau ; the picture is not badly designed, but 
some parts are carelessly drawn, and in slovenly style ; we would par- 
ticularly notice the back of the man who has the slipper in his hand; it 
has neither shape nor form; Mr. Chalon’s mannerism too is excessive. 
—The two portraits by Phillips, near this last, 24, that of ‘The Earl of 
Winchelsea’, and 6, that of ‘ W. Patten, Esq.’, are amongst the best in 
the room; they are in fine subdued style, the parts well made, subser- 
vient to the whole; the Earl particularly is in a bold free attitude, and a 
good resemblance, and both are very lifelike. The face in No. 87, ‘ Lord 
Stowell’; is well painted. No. 106, ‘ Lady Janet Walrond’ is chalky in its 
hues. This artist has also four more portraits, all executed in a style of 
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high excellence.—We cannot compliment so much Mr. R. R. Reinagle 
on his ‘ Portraits of a Lady and her Daughters’, No. 19 ; the faces and 
flesh of which are waxy, the whole meretricious, and the composition 
destitute of grace, consequent on the straight lines which prevail through- 
out.—There is an awkwardness, particularly in the child’s arm, of 5, by 
Mrs. Carpenter ; the production is otherwise very creditable to this lady’s 
talent; in 157, too, by the same lady, a ‘ Portrait of J. P. Ord, Esq.’, 
there is a melancholy tone which was found probably in nature ; it cre- 
ates an unpleasant impression towards another wise clever portrait.— 
Has Mr. Liverseege any notion of the proportion borne by his legs to 
the rest of the body, in his ‘ Piersie Shafton’, 28 ?—And can Mr. Mul- 
ready have an idea that his fame will be any way increased by sucha 
picture as 98, ‘ A Sailing Match’, with its muddy tones? and why, in the 
name of consistency, has he made the child passing the brook, so much 
like an old man? It is painful to contemplate such a picture, “ after 
what we have seen’ at this artist’s hands.—The portrait of ‘Master 
Frederick Tighe’, 45, by J. Partridge, is rich, but the hair is badly painted, 
and we should imagine the head to be too round; this artist has also a 
portrait of the ‘ Countess of Guildford’, 23, which is good; and two 
others, 195, and 218, of considerable promise.—We recur to Mr. R. 
Reinagle, in order to enter our protest against a practice prevalent in 
his portraits, of making the face and figure subservient to the purpose of 
painting still life. We can imagine nothing much better than the execu- 
tion of the parasol, with its ivory tips, and the silken dress of the figure 
in 48, a ‘ Portrait of a Lady’ ; but can this compensate for its affectation, 
and for the chalky Chinese tone of the flesh? The same fault too prevails 
in his portrait of the ‘Rev. R. H. Chapman’, 180, which is, moreover, 
cold and commonplace. We prefer this gentleman in his landscapes, 
104,‘ View of Clappergate’, and 306, ‘ View of Loughrigg Mountain’ ; 
his very accurate eye gives an air of vraisemblance to them, frequently 
wanting in better pictures.—We cannot but regret that Wilkie should 
have abandoned that department of the art, which, by his great talent, 
he had rendered so peculiarly his own, to devote himself to the paint- 
ing of “‘heads of flowsy belles and beaux like weasels,” which he 
would appear to have done by all with which he has condescended 
to grace this exhibition. Neither should we conceive that it is a 
course which will afford him a greater remuneration than that which 
he seems to have abandoned. To painters of inferior talent, and strug- 
gling perchance for sustenance, as well as reputation, no objection can 
reasonably be made to such a dereliction ; but surely the prices Wilkie 
could always command, and the avidity with which his pictures, as we 
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understand, have always been bought, might have secured him from 
what we cannot but regard as something of a degradation. Beautiful 
indeed in effect, finish and tone as is his portrait, 62, of ‘Lady Lyndhurst’, 
there is a formality, a stiffness about it, particularly in the prim position 
of the hands, which detracts considerably from its merits. Nothing, 
however, in this picture is more remarkable than the exceeding nicety 
with which all the little accessories are managed, and that, so as in no 
way to offend the most fastidious taste by a Chinese affectation of accu- 
racy, but by that bold touch of the pencil which none but the hand of a 
master can give. We can add little in the way of general remark on 
his other portrait, of ‘ Lord Melville’, 91, it has the same fine feeling, is 
more graceful, none of the subordinate parts are scumbled, as we fre- 
quently see them from the pencils of less careful artists—but the deli- 
cacy of the whole, and the finish, remind us of the only portrait that we 
believe was ever painted by Gerard Douw, that of the pensioner De 
Witt.—We have rather, in these our remarks, taken the pictures in the 
order in which they are placed, than according to the rank or standing 
of the artist ; we should otherwise have long since paid our respects to 
Sir M. A. Shee, the Academy's President. Of his first portrait, 105, 
‘ Miss Cooper’, thinking of the grace inherent in those of his prede- 
cessor in the high responsible station to which he has been elevated,— 
we cannot but feel the comparison forced upon us. 112, however, is 
better, and in fact the want of that very grace, for which Sir Thomas 
Lawrence was so remarkable, renders his successor’s male portraits supe- 
rior to those of his females. There is however a character and a truth 
in 148, ‘ Portrait of Pascoe Grenfell’, and a correctness of likeness in 
that of the worthy Welsh baronet, ‘Sir Robert W. Vaughan’, which 
doubtless in the estimation of those for whom they were executed 
would have compensated for any deficiency they might have possessed 
as works of art, which they do not.—Looking at the ‘ Portrait of the late 
Alexander Burdon’, 164, by Westall, the question which naturally sug- 
gests itself is, What business has it in such a place? The specious and 
not unhandsome face of the author of ‘ Pelham’ is well defined in 171, 
a cleverly painted portrait by Pickersgill ; but surely the original has not 
the peculiar expression there given to him,—it is as of one “ whom we 
would trust as we would adders fanged.”—Near to this last portrait is 
a picture of considerable promise, rather French, however, in its colour, 
‘Musidora,’ 176, by J. A. Carey; we should like to see something of 
this artist again.—But the principal attraction amongst the portraits, 
judging from the regards of promiscuous spectators, is the ‘ King and 
Queen’, by Sir W. Beechey ; and we regret on such a subject not being 
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able to speak in terms of unqualified praise. Of the two, however, that 
of His Majesty is decidedly the best,—it is well and clearly coloured, 
and the attitude of the figure is good ; but Sir William has fallen into the 
same error of expression as characterizes all the prints and drawings 
that have hitherto appeared of the Queen ; the eye, which in the original 
is assuredly benevolent, is made to glance serpent-like from under her 
brows, and the sharp upturning of the corners of the mouth give a fox- 
like expression, indicative of tendencies to mischief and intrigue, directly 
in opposition to Her Majesty's well-known love of retirement, and do- 
mestic character. We noticed three other portraits by this gentleman, 
one 127; ‘ Portrait of William Norton, Esq.’, another, 264, of ‘a Lady’, 
and 177, that of the late ‘ Lord Mayor.’ 

Clint’s portraits this year are very good, and, such as chanced to come 
within our own individual knowledge, remarkably good likenesses ;— 
but we have noticed of this artist, as in 186, ‘ Portrait of Miss Losack’, 
that in a praiseworthy effort not to overstep the modesty of nature, he 
falls occasionally into the opposite extreme, and becomes too subdued ; 
we have no fault of the kind, however to charge upon his ‘ Portrait of 
Dr. Stewart’, 216 ; and in 289, ‘ Portrait of James Morison, Esq.’, there 
is an Oh !-come-look-at-me and How-do-you-like-my-look, which perks 
itself on one’s notice rather obtrusively.—It would be unjust not to no- 
tice in terms of satisfaction two or three portraits by J. B. Lane, parti- 
cularly 210, ‘ Portrait of Davies Gilbert, Esq.’, a picture in good tone 
and keeping.—In the conception of 226, ‘ Lady Macbeth in the Chamber 
of Duncan’, by R. T. Bone, there is something original and very effec- 
tive; the subject is hacknied ad nauseam almost, the greatest merit is 
therefore displayed in having produced an interesting picture, it is to 
be regretted that the execution has not kept pace with the design. —227 is 
a pleasing portrait, and the flesh remarkably well painted, by Rothwell, 
of the young Prince of Leiningen, son, we believe, of the Duchess of 
Kent. Is J. Hollins a pupil of Wilkie ? There is somewhat in the style 
and finish of 208, his ‘ Portrait of Lieutenant Col. O’Donnell’, strongly 
resembling that artist's delicate touch ; if a copyist, we really know of no 
model that he could have better chosen. 

To the relatives of Lord Combermere it must be matter of painful 
regret, that Sir Thomas Lawrence lived not long enough to complete 
the portrait of that gallant nobleman, No. 310, though we very much 
doubt whether the late President would have allowed the face to be de- 
livered in the state in which it now appears ; there is a leathery effect 
upon it directly at variance with the fleshy finish for which he was un- 
equalled.—In the same room with the above, 292, is a portrait of Ward, 
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by himself ; to such as have seen the original we recommend a perusal 
of features, so well imitated as to be, in the words of a friend of ours, 
ridiculously like ; and yet it is no caricature, but a bond fide transfer of 
the man. The same may be said of 383, his own portrait, by Wood, 
Leahy has also favoured this exhibition, as well as the British Institution, 
with an excellent likeness of himself, 385, but it is impossible to regard 
his performance without acknowledging the strongly marked character 
of the countenance.—In the ante-room, 363, is a lachrymoseportrait, by 
Pickersgill, of Charles Kemble ; we know not how it is, other than as 
illustrative of the remark on the approximation of the sublime and the 
tidiculous, that this actor's fine masculine face always appears when on 
canvass as though he were about to cry, and this in exact proportion to 
the goodness of the likeness—A lanky furniture portrait of the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, 373, by J. Simpson, brings us to the ‘ Water 
Log’, 374, a picture we had overlooked when remarking on the land- 
scapes, in which an effect of singular loneliness and abandonment is 
produced, principally by certain muddy brass-like clouds rising from the 
horizon ; it is a picture of some genius, though we do not acknowledge 
our capability to understand the piece of floating wreck covered with 
the ship’s colours ; is it meant as a decent shroud to some corpse, as 
it would appear by an elevation at what would be the head? and where- 
about in the heavens is the sun, as reflected in the water, unless he 
shines as the Irishman’s gun fired—round a corner? Amongst the hun- 
dred brilliancies and glittering colours in the Antique Academy it is 
hardly possible to choose any one particular object where all are so 
pretty, and many possess much talent ; there is one portrait, however, 
which for smug sleekness of expression we hardly ever saw equalled ; 
it is the portrait of Chantrey, by Bone, in enamel, from the picture by 
Jackson ; in the original this peculiarity sufficiently stamped the courtier ; 
but now that in enamel it is reduced, and the redeeming shadows of a 
masculine face are kept down, we know not how it may be to others, 
but to us the effect is perfectly painful—We can do little more than call 
attention by name to 471, ‘ Portrait of a Lady’, by Chalon ; to portraits 
of Ladies Georgiana and Louisa Russell, by the same artist ; to 568, 
* O. Smith, in Mammon,’ by Wageman ; toa ‘ Portrait of W. Elliott, Esq.’ 
by F. Cruickshank, and to every portrait of E, and A. Robertson, parti- 
cularly to 666, ‘ Portrait of R. S. Lane’, the Associate ; in fact to 
such as delight in feasting and fatiguing the eyes we recommend them 
all— We cannot, however, take leave of this room without expressing 
our admiration of ‘ Strasbourg’ and ‘ Venice’, 465 and 476, by Stan- 
field, whose beautiful composition, 63, we neglected to mention when 
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passing through.the great room. We have equal satisfaction also in 
noticing the ‘ Cactus speciosissima’ by P. Bartholomew, as beautiful a 
specimen of that particular department of art, whether considered with 
a view to effect or execution, as we ever recollect to have seen gracing 
the walls of this Exhibition. 





THE MODEL ACADEMY. 


Regarding Statuary as we do—in the light of a severer art than Painting, 
we need offer no apology for our entering more into a critical detail of the 
merits and defects of those works exhibited this year in the Model Academy 
than is usually done; and those artists whose works we may have occasion to 
notice, will give us credit for a disposition to serve their art, by calling to it 
public attention in any remarks we may have occasion to make. We are 
well aware of the difficulties which students in this most difficult of the va- 
rious branches of art, have to encounter in this country when contrasted 
with the facilities afforded by the academies and their professors abroad ; and 
they will join us in our regret, that a society so wealthy and influential as our 
Royal Academy, cannot afford a better light or a larger room to the exhibi- 
tors for their performances, which are so huddled together, that a just view 
of the proportions of any one work, having pretensions beyond that of a bust 
or a miniature model, can scarcely be obtained. How, for example, is it pos- 
sible to judge of the merits of such a work as Mr. Nicholls’s ‘Satan’, 1194, 
seeing that it is to be judged froin a superficies in no point exceeding five or 
six feet from its base ? Its merits at such a distance as would alone enable us 
to form a just estimate of them, it is impossible in so small a room to appre- 
ciate; there are points about it of considerable merit, even as we see them, 
but unfortunately we are so placed as to be able to do little more than notice 
its defects—it is therefore almost an injustice to notice the want of connec- 
tion in the right leg, which seems hardly to belong to the same body as the 
left—it béing, as it appears to us, so placed as to destroy the equilibrium 
of the figure, and as though its upper joint had been broken and badly set ; 
the whole figure too, wants, as it seems, firmness, and the face, decision and 
energy ; but we must repeat, of the expression it is impossible to get into any 
position that will enable us to tell precisely what it is. Sculpture more than 
even painting requires a point of sight, and is composed with a view to be 
seen in certain positions—but we are crowded so closely on 1131, ‘ Virginius 
and Virginia,’ by Deane, that its anatomical display appears too palpable,—a 
defect, that probably at a greater distance might not be so apparent; the 
Virginia also appears too stiff, and wanting in undulation, seen from the only 
position in which we can regard it,—this too might not be the case could 
it be contemplated from any other given point.—We can however imagine 
little to be gained from any facility of observation of 1132, ‘Charity’, by 
T. Denman, which has féw redeeming points. ‘The knowledge displayed 
in the alto-relievo by S. W. Arnald, 1138, ‘ War in Heaven’, particularly in 
the falling group, induces a wish that more majesty had been given to the 
archangel, whose position and form seem inadequate to the task he has ac- 
complished of ejecting the rebel host—the disproportion moreover in the 
parts of the Eve forming the base, are to be regretted: the whole is however 
@ composition no way discreditable to the English school.—‘ The Serpent 
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tempting Eve’, 1144, is well imagined, nor is the execution by E. G. Physick 
deficient in power—the Eve particularly, is graceful and well formed ; could 
he however have produced more curvation of the lines of the body, and kept 
those under the breast somewhat less decided, we are of opinion it would have 
added to the truth of his composition ;—but from what creature on earth could 
this gentleman have modelled the foot in 1150,‘ Part of a Monument in 
Marble’? In all other parts it is well executed, and agreeably conceived, but 
the foot ruins the whole.—1151, ‘ Mars’, by C. A. Rivers, would be better 
were it better poised ;—as it is, we should hardly conceive it possible for the 
figure to stand. The‘ Monumental Figure of a Lady’, 1158, is decidedly after 
Canova, but it is to be regretted that Mr. Ternouth has managed his drapery 
so badly as to deform an otherwise praiseworthy performance. On the other 
hand, Hinchliff, in 1161, has a monumental figure with almost no body— 
though otherwise not deficient in talent. —A very beautiful composition is the 
alto-relievo, 1162, by Baily; it is gracefully designed, and no way defi- 
cient in execution; but is not the boy's head rather small? Gott, too, has a 
pretty marble group, ‘ A Boy and Dog’, 1162 ; and R. Westmacott, jun. in 
1164, a ‘ Venus’, not badly conveived, if it be original, carrying off Ascanius. 
—Another instance of the difficulty of properly appreciating the works of our 
sculptors occurs in 1165, Pitts’ fine alto-relievo, ‘The Outrage of the Centaurs’. 
The grouping of such a composition in all its variety of detail requires to be 
seen in every point of view; in this case only at an acute angle at either 
end can we get a glimpse of it, and seeing it as we did, we should be rather 
disposed to say the figures are somewhat confused. No one can deny, 
however, that, individually, they are modelled in a most masterly manner, 
and with a most perfect knowledge; how fine would be such a work in 
marble, and how worthy the patronage of men of taste and wealth !—There 
is an apparent flatness and monotony in 1191, ‘A Nymph going into the 
Bath’, by R. S. Wyatt—‘ The Husbandman’, 1192, by C. Rossi, with 
all its merit provokes an observation, which, we rather regret, may be 
generally directed to the whole English school,—it is utterly deficient in 
what the French call plan, and for which, from our apparent ignorance of its 
existence in nature at all, we have, strange to say, no name. It is that form 
contradistinguished from a mere scratch or cut which exists within and be- 
tween the indentations produced by muscle or bone on the exterral cuticle. 
Every man by holding up his arm to the light may satisfy himself that it ex- 
ists in nature—but if, as was the case with Fuseli, “ she poots him aout,” let 
him refer to the Elgin Marbles, and he will find it was kuown in Athens 
3000 years ago. The arms, and particularly the hands of this statue 
want symmetry; their contours are all formed on squares, or where that de- 
fect does not exist, they seem round and to have no bone.—An artist whose 
name we do not recollect to have noticed in these rooms before, T. Sharp, in 
1193, has furnished, perhaps, the least exceptionable as a work of art, of any 
production it will be our duty to mention. It wiprobably in an utter un- 
consciousness of his own power, that he has chosen a piece of marble so veiny 
and imperfect as to offend the eye; thus whilst we see all around abomina- 
tions in the purest white marble, here is a work that would have done credit 
to almost any artist, carved in a most objectionable material, and consequently 
scarcely noticed. It is the figure of a boy recovering from his surprise at the 
sight of a lizard, which he had mistaken for a serpent ; and were the head 
alone preserved, so perfect is the expression that the story would be told; the 
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whole figure is, however, equally well conceived, and its modelling good 
throughout. To conceal the defects, the artist has washed his work with 
colour which, in destroying its transparency of surface, we think only adds to 
the defect.—1196, is a beautiful group in marble of ‘ Cupid and Hymen’, by 
Rennie; and 1197, a graceful and exquisitely designed statue in marble of 
* A Lady’, by R.Westmacott.—Although the subject is scarcely admissible in 
this branch of the art, yet we cannot but express our admiration of 1208, ‘A 
Falconing Party in the Costume of the 17th Century’, a very spirited design 
skilfully modelled.—1223, Composition of ‘Venus dissuading Adonis’, by 
Gott, is clearly after Titian; and ‘The Madness of Athamas’, 1224, by the 
same artist, not wanting in force and energy ; both are well executed.—‘ Mis- 
chief’, 1225, by R. Westmacott, jun., is decidedly bad; it has no meaning— 
which we have been told puzzles more than wit. It is not much worse, how- 
ever, than the marble statue of ‘ A Child’, 1232, by Macdonald, certainly 
the least meritorious of all those some time since exhibited by himself, in- 
tended, doubtless, as a compliment to his fellow exhibitors! It gives no un- 
mixed satisfaction to close our remarks on this exhibition, with the notice of 
such a work as 1234, by Heffernan, ‘ A Girl caressing a Child’. Why is it 
that we never, or so rarely, see the productions of this gentleman’s chisel ? 
It is impossible that he who can model so beautiful a group should not be 
competent to the accomplishment of any work in marble, seeing that not mo- 
delling, but working in the marble is understood to be his peculiar province: 
labouring we fear,—wasting the summer of his life like many other talented 
men in this town, to increase the already overgrown reputation of another. 

Weare decidedly of opinion that the finest bust exhibited this year, is that 
of ‘ His Majesty’, 1190, by Chantrey; this is as it should be, and it well sus- 
tains the high reputation of its sculptor. There is a peculiarity in all Chan- 
trey’s busts to which, we rather suspect, they are greatly indebted for their 
individuality, and the absence of that death-like ghastliness which is gene- 
rally objected to in the busts of other artists. It will be observed that 
the eye-brows, instead of being modelled down, so as to give the exter- 
nal form, are in this bust of His Majesty, not so much sculptured in imita- 
tion of him, as formed into a very thin projection, considerably beyond its 
size in the life, by which means a deep shadow is thrown over the upper eye- 
lid, and in many positions on the eye. We consider this to be the design 
of the artist, and such his intended effect, in which he has fully succeeded; 
inasmuch as on reference to 1218, the bust of the Duke of Sussex, by the 
same artist, we find similar means resorted to with precisely the same 
effect. Near to the latter, 1211, isa bust by Behnes, of Colonel Jones, re- 
markable for a sardonic and demagogical expression,—surely this is the 
reformer !—Why do artists give so grim an expression to the features of Lord 
Eldon? We remember him well, and certainly, so far as our memory serves, 
his lordship was remarkable for the utbanity with which he would sit for 
hours, nursing one leg over the other, listening to the long-winded details of 
some dry matter of equity—an urbanity occasionally indicated by a smile, 
anything but grim, when some zealous advocate overstepped the bounds 
even of his endurance; but in 1215, his bust, by Tatham, any stranger, unac- 
qainted with the features of the Noble Earl, would take him for a heads. 
man.—1200, by Behnes, a bust of the same nobleman, without his wig, is 
better, but still the features are those of a care-worn and troubled man. Is 
there anything in the Chancellor’s wig that tends to produce the surly cast 
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of countenance we have been remarking on, and which we find repeated in 
a bust of the present Lord Chancellor, by Sievier? Certain it is, that when 
his lordship practised in the King’s Bench, even in repose, although some- 
times indicative of deep thought and intense reflection, his features always 

k of the vivacious spirit, by which, in moments of energy, they were 
so characteristically animated; whereas here, we have clubby dull features, 
correct in shape it is true, but devoid of that sharpness and angularity for 
which those of his lordship were so remarkable. The same fault exists, 
though to a less degree, in 1230, the bust from memory, by C. Moore; it is 
not however so good a likeness. We think Sievier more successful in his 
marble bust of Baron Bolland, which preserves the character of his fine face 
correctly, and is yet not destitute of ideality and imagination. Could not 
the artist have infused a little of these qualities into the bust of Lord 
Brougham, seeing that he possesses much more of them? Behnes has alto- 
gether eight busts ; but as it is impossible for us to notice all, we wish to 
direct attention to that of J. Nash, Esq., 1184, principally on account of its 
accurate likeness to the original. In the exhibition of busts, although to 
the general spectator it may be the most uninteresting portion of the Aca- 
demy’s annual display, there is a degree of talent evinced highly creditable 
to the English school. Amongst others we find the names of Heffernan, 
Bailey, who has another bust of Lord Brougham, and one also of Northcote, 
the latter the best—Loft, Sharp, Rennie, Rouw, Physick, B. Burlowe, &c. ; 
and it is perhaps the least we can say of the Model Academy, taken as a 
whole, that the questionable and the bad, with reference to its numbers and 
extent, bear no proportion to those of a similar quality, and similarly judged, 
to be mnet with up-stairs. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


This department of the Exhibition is inferior to what it has been for several 
years past: in point of numbers, indeed, there is no falling off, since both 
the walls and window-shutters are covered with more subjects than can be 
distinctly viewed ; but there are very few designs that are at all striking, and 
even those do not display any particular originality. To say the truth, we 
hardly remember an exhibition at Somerset House, to which the more dis- 
tinguished architects have contributed so scantily. There is not a single de- 
sign by Wyatville, Wilkins, Barry, Inwood, Cockereil, Papworth, &c. ; 
while Gandy has only two, and Parke, Deering, and Decimus Burton, have 
sent but one a-piece, and of these some are by no means equal to what we 
have been accustomed to behold by the same artists. We admit that the 
Professor of Architecture has not been deficient in zeal, he having supplied 
about his usual quota, viz. seven drawings; yet we cannot compliment 
Mr. Soane himself with having achieved any thing superior, or appearing 
with his wonted eclat. It is true, as far as size is a recommendation, we 
have no occasion to complain of his drawings for any deficiency in that re- 
spect; they are, however, slight and sketchy, and rather slovenly in their 
execution. We think, therefore, that they would have been seen to quite as 
much advantage, had they been hung higher up; which would also have al- 
lowed some of the smaller subjects, now above them, to have been placed 
where they could be distinctly seen; whereas, according to the present ar- 
rangement, we are tantalized by reading in the catalogue the titles of many 
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subjects, of which it is utterly impossible to distinguish more than the mere 
general mass, and one or two principal features,—nothing whatever of the 
detail. We suppose, however, that public convenience ought to give way to 
the dignity of one of the Academy’s Professors, the exceedingly limited space 
allotted to the architectural drawings rendering it impossible to mete out 
equal justice to all the exhibitors. Neither should we complain in the least 
of Mr. Soane’s availing himself of his undoubted privilege in securing good 
situations for his own drawings, were they not so very inferior to his former 
productions, which, notwithstanding the perversity they occasionally dis- 
played, were almost invariably marked by originality of idea, and picturesque 
grandeur of composition. We begin to suspect that he is somewhat in the 
condition of the worthy archbishop of Grenada, and must, therefore, expect 
that he will reply to our criticisms as the prelate did to Gil Blas, wishing us 
all manner of success, but a little more taste. Judging from his designs for 
the New State Paper Office, we are tempted to think that after all his freaks 
and experiments, Mr. Soane has finally returned to that good old legitimate 
style which he has hitherto discountenanced in almost every shape; these 
two designs, partaking very strongly of the taste he has all along been en- 
deavouring to explode. Instead of either the fantastic lightness, or the wan- 
ton exuberance of decoration, he has, till now, by turns affected, he has here 
given us a sedate, plain, solid building, with no other ornament than that 
arising from the dressings of the windows, and a bold projecting cantiliver 
cornice 4 la Vignola. He has, certainly, not taxed his imagination very 
greatly in this instance, for, with the exception of the chimneys, which re- 
semble those at the Bank, there is hardly a single piece of detail at all new, 
much less is there anything displaying aught of fancy. The basement of 
the structure is rusticated; yet, not content with plain rustics, Mr. Soane has 
here, in defiance of Allan Cunningham, introduced that species of them, 
which the biographical critic declares to be fit only for collecting filth. Such 
is the gratitude of a dedicutee to a dedicator !—the former takes the very first 
opportunity of expressing his contempt for the opinions of the latter. In 
No. 1004, the Professor of Architecture looks like himself again, the en- 
trance to Mr. Chantrey’s Gallery being a most fraternal resemblance to the 
hall of the National Debt Redemption Office, and to some of the parts of 
the Bank, and Mr. Soane’s own museum. It is a style perfectly sui generis ; 
more allied to the taste of Pompeii than of Greece or Rome; not devoid of 
merit or of beauty, yet very limited in its powers of expression, and conse- 
quently applicable only to particular occasions. Available only where a cer- 
tain prettiness and lightness are aimed at, it is quite irreconcileable with dig- 
nity and grandeur. In fact, it seems expressly calculated for vestibules and 
corridors, and fit for hardly anything else; at least, not without consider- 
able augmentation of other forms and details. In the frame No. 987, con- 
taining three architectural sketches, Mr. Soane has given two designs for a 
triumphal entrance to the Horse-Guards, from Whitehall. Subjects of this 
description have always been favourite ones with him, and the present com- 
positions are evidently rifacciamenti, upon a smaller scale, of some of his 
former ideas. They are, undoubtedly, picturesque and rich, but in a style alto- 
gether at variance with the building ; besides, we apprehend that were either 
of them to be executed,—which is, however, by no means probable,—it would 
be found to produce a crowded and confused appearance ; while the scale to 
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which it must be confined would cause the individual parts of the compo- 
sition to appear insignificant in comparison with the rather ambitious cha- 
racter of the design itself. 

Having given the precedency to Mr. Soane, let us now take a review of 
the other productions in architecture that most attracted our attention, either 
by their merit or for the contrary quality. The very first subject, according 
to the sequence of the Nos. in the catalogue, viz. No. 949, a ‘ North-west 
view of the Hall building for the Goldsmiths’ Company,’ is noticed by us for 
the second of the two reasons we have just assigned. It grieves us to find 
that a design of this inferior quality has been selected for a structure that 
will be imposing for its magnitude at least, and which offered a more than 
usually favourable opportunity for forming a noble pile of architecture. 
This, on the contrary, is more remarkable for its unfortunate taste, than for 
any one single merit. Not only is the ensemble exceedingly tame and in- 
sipid, devoid of character and expression, but the individual parts are poor in 
themselves, and badly proportioned to each other. The centre is composed 
of six three-quarter Corinthian columns, including a basement and upper 
floor ; and on each side of this division of the elevation are three series of win- 
dows within the same height; the consequence of which is, that these features 
are so small in comparison with the columns, as to become trivial; while the 
latter appear disagreeably heavy. As Mr. Hardwick has evidently spared 
himself all exertion of thought as regards invention, he might at least have 
bestowed some study in moulding into some degree of elegance and harmony 
the stale and quotidian forms he has employed, instead of bringing them 
together in so offensively crude a manner. 

Although in a different style of composition, Jones’s ‘ Design for the Town 
Hall, Birmingham’ (No. 956), is not much, if at all happier. Judging from 
the character of the portico he has attached to the building, we presume 
that he calls it Grecian, whereas it has more of the ‘ Meeting-house’ in its 
physiognomy than of aught betokening any alliance with Greece. The 
windows are absolutely hideous ; and indeed all the rest of the building pre- 
sents such a barbarous contrast to the portico, that the latter might as well 
be omitted altogether. 

No. 960, ‘ Architectural Idea of the Hall of Pandemonium’ is certainly 
not the happiest of Mr. Gandy’s ideas; as a specimen of infernal architec- 
ture, it is perhaps not amenable to the opinions of mortal critics; otherwise, 
we should say, that although it exhibits a certain fantastic and barbaric 
splendour, and may in some degree be termed gorgeous, it possesses nothing 
of that awful sublimity and dignity which we naturally look for in such a 
scene. Independently, too, of the plan being not very intelligible, the whole 
is so crowded as to become an indistinct maze for the eye, and reminds us 
of the proverb which says, “One cannot see the wood for trees.” Mr. 
Gandy’s other drawing, No. 1010, ‘Composition for a scene in the Orestes 
of Euripides,’ is not entirely exempt from the same defect. We prefer it, 
however, to the preceding, since, although it has too much the appear- 
ance of being a mere assemblage of various studies,—a kind of architectural 
pic-nic, considered individually, many of its parts are exceedingly beautiful, 
and display that fertility of ideas and classical feeling which frequently be- 
stow such a poetic charm on this artist’s ad-libitum compositions. In point 
of execution and colouring, this drawing is masterly and splendid. 

We were rather disappointed when we found, by Mr. Shaw’s design, No. 
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961, that the new church of St. Dunstan will not be so conspicuous an ar- 
chitectural object as we anticipated, the tower alone being visible from Fleet- 
street. This seems to be ina rather unusual style of the Gothic; but the 
drawing being so small, and placed so high, we could see it so imperfectly, 
that we dare not venture to speak of more than its general appearance. 

Of No. 969, ‘South Front of Shrubland Park, the seat of Sir W. Middle- 
ton,’ by Mr. Deering, we are happy to say that we can speak in terms of high 
commendation. There is nothing indeed particularly striking in the com- 
position; neither is the building remarkable for size, variety, or splendour. 
In its general character, too, it does not so much affect the ultra-classical 
Grecian style as that of the Palladian, or we should, pethaps, rather say our 
. Anglo-Palladian, school; the portico being raised on a‘low basement with 
windows, and extending on either side so as to form a continuous terrace upon 
which the house is raised. The windows, moreover, to the principal floor, 
or that above the terrace, have pediments; but the beautiful tetrastyle Ionic 
portico, and most of the other details, are of perfectly Grecian design, except 
it be that the windows have a somewhat bolder character than is authorised 
by antique precedent in this order. There is, however, such a happy com- 
bination of the best qualities of the antique and modern in the eclectic style 
Mr. Deering has formed for himself, that we greatly prefer it to that rigid 
and pedantic copying from the former, which is too frequently adopted ; and 
in which such particulars as must necessarily be modern are essentially in 
opposition to what ought to be considered the fundamental note of the 
theme, and to regulate even the contrasts that may be introduced into the sub- 
ject. He has not aimed at grandeur in the present subject, but has been 
very successful in giving it an air of finished elegance, accompanied with 
such a happy adjustment of the proportions of the different parts, as to pro- 
duce a tasteful simplicity equally remote from baldness and frigidity on the 
one hand, and from meretricivus finery on the other. 

We wish we could, with any degree of sincerity, speak as favourably of 
Mr. Bedford's ‘ Elevation of the east endof TrinityChurch.’ To say that this 
structure is the worst attempt at Gothic to be found among all the new 
churches within the bills of mortality, would be wide of the truth, for there 
certainly are some with which it might be compared to its advantage; nor 
have we any doubt but that it is to the taste of persons in general, who may 
admire its prettiness. Hardly, however, will it please any one even toler- 
ably acquainted with that style; since, although some of the parts, the large 
window, for instance, are of very fair design in themselves, it is not only a 
farrago of styles, but of forms likewise. There is nothing that evinces a 
feeling for this species of architecture, while there is a feebleness and ina- 
nity pervading this elevation, that convince us Mr. Bedford has little percep- 
tion of what constitutes the character and the genius of his models. The 
execution besides is flimsy to meagreness, so that the building has too much 
the appearance of being cut out of pasteboard. Most especially, too, do we pro- 
test against the fanciful little toy, which, contrary, not only to all precedent, 
but propriety also, the architect has stuck upon the roof, immediately above 
the east window of the chancel; and which seems to be retained there only 
by awkward buttresses that prop it up; it being a mere excrescence, without 
any relation whatever to the parts beneath it; so that we might almost ima- 
gine Mr. Bedford had forgotten a belfry, and was afterwards obliged to fix it up 
where and how best he could. As a sample of his taste, we may mention 
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that he has made the apertures in which the weatherboards are placed, of a 
circular form! 

Mr. G. Smith has more than once displayed a considerable degree of both 
good taste and fancy ; but No. 972, an ‘ Elevation of the Company of Mer- 
cers Chapel School,’ shows so little of the former, with absolutely nothing 
of the latter, that this design will hardly add to his reputation. The draw- 
ing, however, is not by himself, and this may be one reason wherefore it 
was not kept athome. We are of opinion, also, that No. 1017, ‘Queen 
Adelaide’s Crescent, Brighton,’ by Mr. D. Burton, is more remarkable as an 
extensive building speculation, than for any architectural quality. Indeed, 
on looking round the library this year, we are surprised not only to meet 
with such a fearful majority of subjects of “no mark or likelihood,” but 
with so many subjects that hardly fall under the class of ‘ designs’, or else are 
mere copies. Surely the Academy must have been miserably at a loss this 
year, how to cover the walls of this room, when they hung up such subjects 
as Mr. Fowler's two views of ‘ Covent Garden Market,’ Angell’s ¢ Entrance 
to the Borghese Palace, at Rome,’ No. 1055, and the paltry little elevation 
of ‘St. Martin’s Church,’ No. 1047. The catalogue informs us that this 
latter is taken from actual admeasurement; we do not dispute the fact; but, 
as far as regards the architectural information it conveys, it might quite as 
well have been taken from some old print, as indeed it appears to be. What 
authority the ‘ measurer’ had for the perspective of the ugly houses he has 
introduced on each side, we cannot even guess. It is really discreditable to 
the Academy to suffer such miserable schoolboy exercises as this to be hung 
up anywhere, except where they are fairly beyond the reach of mortal 
vision. It would be some charity to suppose that they were this year obliged 
to go into the highways and invite the maimed and the halt, seeing that 
those who were bidden refused to come. Had they not really found them- 
selves so awkwardly situated, they would not, we suspect, have admitted 
Mr. Wilson's ‘Pyramid,’ which, upon paper, is about as interesting as a 
design for a triangle. We do not forget, however, that several designs of 
considerable merit yet remain to be pointed out. Among the subjects which 
have afforded us most satisfaction, are those by Robinson, Buckler, G. Stokes, 
&c.; yet, as we have not left ourselves sufficient room to make any com- 
ments upon them in this article, we think it more adviseable to postpone 
any mention of them, and of some other of the works of art exhibited, until 
our next Number. 





MISCELLANEA. 


a 


Royal Academy.—On Saturday the 30th of April, the members of 
the Royal Academy gave their anniversary dinner at their apartments, 
Somerset-house, which was attended by a numerous assemblage of 
guests of the first rank and talent, among whom were His Royal High- 
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ness the Duke of Sussex, the Lord Chancellor, First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, President of the Council, Lord Privy Seal, Secretaries of the 
Home, Foreign, and Colonial Departments, President of the Board of 
Control, General Commanding in Chief, Chief Justices of the King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas, Master of the Rolls, Vice-Chancellor, the 
Lord Mayor, Governor of the Bank, Master and Warden of Dulwich 
College, Presidents of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Surveyor-General, Field Officer in waiting, Russian, American, Hano- 
vgrian, Netherlands, Swedish, Danish, Brazilian, Sicilian, Bavarian, 
ministers ; Dukes of Norfolk, Somerset, Devonshire, Argyll; Marquis 
Camden ; Earls Carlisle, Cowper, Spencer, Bathurst, Grosvenor, Ross- 
lyn, Lonsdale, Essex, Brownlow, Morley, Gower; Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York; Bishops of Winchester and Llandaff; Lords 
De Dunstanville, Farnborough, Grantham, F. L. Gower, Right Hon, 
G. Agar Ellis, Sirs Willoughby Gordon, J. Swinburne, G. Phil- 
lips, R. Inglis, A. Carlisle, F. Freeling, H. Wheatley, Messrs. J. H. 
Green, T. Coke, R. Ridley Colborne, W. Sotheby, E. R. Tunno, J. 
Nash, S. Rogers, G. B. Tyndale, J. Harman, W. Wells, J. Turner, 
Washington Irving, W. Y. Ottley, Captain Woolmore, Rev. Mr. Bury, 
&e. &e. 


British Institution.—This Gallery closed the 25th of last month, pre- 
vious to its being opened in the course of the present with an exhibi- 
tion of the works of the old masters. Of nearly 600 works of modern 
artists exhibited, there have been only about 100 sold, of which 
we give the following list. It is really much to be regretted, not 
only that more purchasers have not been found, but also that such 
works as Mr. Briggs’s Ines de Castro, and Mr. Davis’s Caravan at 
Rest, should not have had the good fortune to meet with persons to 
appreciate their merits rather than the far greater portion of those sold. 
We are convinced that collectors in the end would find it much more 
advisable to purchase one picture of sterling merit than a dozen of 
questionable mediocrity. 


Subjects. Artists. Purchasers. 
1, Lavinia.—Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A.—George Walker, Esq. 
5. The Old Boat Builder— W. Collins, R.A——Hon. Gen. Phipps, M.P. 
7. Cottage Child asleep-——T. Barker—Rev. E. J. Bury. 
8. The Unlucky Crab.—J. Tennant.—Rev. Dr. Penrose. 
10. Going to Mass.—S. A. Hart.—Lord Northwick. 
11. Study from Nature.—C. Steedman.—George Walker, Esq. 
20. Ulswater, Cumberland.— Mrs. Hunt.—S. Hibbert, Esq. 
21. Boy with Whitings— Miss E. Jones.—R. Ingleby, Esq. 











101. 
» The Culprit —T. Webster —M. Martyn, Esq. 
1183. 
116. 
117. 
120. 
122. 
130, 
135. 
136. 
142. 
153. 


159. 
160. 
161. 
166. 


172. 
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. Scene on the Flemish Coast.—J. Wilson—George Walker, Esq. 

. Cottage Industry —E. Landseer, R.A.—Duke of Bedford. 

. Cottage Scene near Dulwich._-P. Nasmyth.—George Hibbert, jun. Esq. 
. A Nutting Party —W. Collins, R.A.—Mr. Thorp. 

. The Toilet.—G. $. Newton, A.R.A.—C. Heath, Esq. 

. His Majesty’s Ship Excellent— W. J. Huggins —.A. Denny, Esq. 

. Amiens.—C. R, Stanley.—George Walker, Esq. 

. Gil Blas discovering himself to Camilla—M. A. Shee, jun.—Marquis 


of Lansdowne. 


. Windmill, Kent.—F. R. Lee.—E. R. Tunno, Esq. 

. Landscape, Composition.— Dessonlavy—Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart. 

. Sketch for an Altar-piece.— W. Etty, R.A,—C. B. Wall, Esq. 

. The young Devotee.—A. G. Vickers.—Earl of Essex. 

. A Domestic Scene—L. Cossé,—Right Hon. George Agar Ellis. 

. Cottage Children and their Pets—J, Woodward.—C. Savill Only, Esq. 

. Falstaff’s Assignation with Mrs. Ford.—G. Clint, A.R.A—R. Vernon, 


Esq. 
The Spring Nosegay.— Mrs. Carpenter.—J. P. Ord, Esq. 


The Catholic Question.—T. Webster —M. Martyn, Esq. 
Country Gossip, Morning.—J. Tennant.—Sir O. Moseley, Bart. 
The Fugitive —J. Inskipp.—Marquis of Stafford. 
View at Bromley Hill.—F. R. Lee.—Rev. W. Long. 
Bull Terrier Puppy annoyed by a Wasp.—S. Taylor —Col. Ferguson. 
View at Holm Wood.—P. Nasmyth.—Earl of Essex. 
Old Widow.—N. Condy.—J. Gibbons, Esq. 
Children playing at Cards.— W. Gill—F. M. Martyn, Esq. 
Fair Day.—T. Webster and F. R. Lee—Lord Northwick. 
Interior of the Picture Gallery, Greenwich.—J. S. Davis.—Lord Farn- 
borough. 
Italian Peasant and Child.—H. W. Pickersgill, R.A.—Duke of Devon- 
shire. 
Abelard’s first Word of Love to Eloise — H. Fradelle—Lord Northwick. 
Walnuts.—A. J. Oliver, A.R.A.—J. Renshaw, Esq. 
Pallas directing Ulysses to the Palace of Alcinous.—P, H. Rogers.— 
J. H. Peile, Esq. 
The Presepio; Domestic Devotion—T. Uwins.—Sir M. W. Ridley, 
Bart. 


. The Faithful Dog —T. Uwins.—C. Morton, Esq. 

. Cottage Child.—T. Barker.—Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart. 

. The Widow.—C. Hancock.—Lord Nugent. 

. View of a Dutch Habitation—A Brondgeest.— — Kersey, Esq. 

. Castle Bridge over the Monow.—J. Wilson.—Lord de Dunstanville. 
. Chapel on Mount Vesuvius.— W. Havell——J. Taverner, Esq. 

. Highland Piper.—G. Stevens.— — Kirkpatrick, Esq. 

. Horses at play —T. R. Davis——Major Newland. 

. View of Plymouth.—J. Tingcombe.—R. Eales, Esq. 

. Umberleigh Mill, Devon—F. R. Lee.—Earl of Essex. 


239. The Find, unkennelling—T. R. Davis——Lord Northwick. 
248, High Life and Low Life.—E. Landseer, R.A—R. Vernon, Esq. 
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256. Dead Hare.—S. Campione.—T. Webster, Esq. 

263. Study, an effect of Wind—C. R. Stanley— — Morant, Esq. 

264. Coast Scene, figures mending nets.—T. S. Good.—Sir O. Moseley, Bt. 

270. Composition; American Canna, Citrons, &c.—G. Lance—W. Wells, 
Esq. 

282. seni of Nerva, Rome.—G, Jones, R.A.—Ear] of Essex. 

283. The Highland Cradle—E, Landseer, R.A.—G. Morant, Esq. 

288. Stable in Hatnpshire—G, Jones, R.A.—C. B. Wall, Esq. M.P. 

289. Highland Game.— E. Landseer, R.A—R. Vernon, Esq. 

291. Ware Hare!—A. Cooper, R.A.—N. W. R. Colborne, Esq. M.P. 

293. Trout—G. Hilditch—W. Horseley, Esq. 

302. The Bitter Morning —R. W. Buss.—Lord Charles Townshend. 

308. View near the Wrekin.— W. R. Earl.— — Barker, Esq. 

310. Child and Flowers.— Miss Kearsley—Rev. J. Charington. 

$15. Damon and Pythias.— F. C. Turner—Charles Burfield, Esq. 

$19. Preparing for the Portrait—T. Clater—S. Archbutt, Esq. 

$35. The Lame leading the Blind.—C. Handcock.—W. Miles, Esq. 

350. Life Guardsman — W, Derby.—W. A. West, Esq. 

352. Calabrian Shepherd.—T. Uwins.—Lord Glenorchy. 

353. A Fruit Piece-—-G, Lance.—R. Vernon, Esq. 

358. Moonlight, Composition.—S. Pether—George Walker, Esq. 

359. Penarth Roads, Bristol Channel.—G. W, Butland.—George Smith, Esq. 

362. The Poacher’s Snare.— W. Kidd.—J. Slater, Esq. 

$78. Magdalen College, Oxford.—.A. G. Vickers—C. Martin, Esq. 

397. Apples.—A. G. Oliver, A.R.A.—J. Renshaw, Esq. 

447. Mount St. Michael.—C. Stanfield-—J. P. Ord. 

456. Scene near Dolgelly, N.W.—F. C. Lewis.—Rev. E. B. Lewis. 

465. A Study.—C. R. Stanley.— — Plastow, Esq. 

469. The Fate of the Country Mouse.—R. Hamerton—E. R. Tanno, Esq. 

481. An Indian Woman of Mexico.—J. Boaden.-—Viscount Deerhurst. 

488. Shall I fight or not—A. Chisholme.—J. Gully, Esq. 

490. Studying Tragedy.—R. Farrier —C. S. Ricketts, Esq. 

502. Return from the Chase.—J. Nash—Bransby Cooper, Esq. 

513. The faithful Steward. —J. Partridge-—G. Cholmley, Esq. 

523. Mamelukes and Arabs at a Well in the Desert.—C. Hamilton. —Thomas 
Alcock, Esq. 

534. The Chace,—C. Hancock.—T. Griffiths, Esq. 

544. Scene in Richmond Park, Surrey.—J. Stark.—Sir O. Moseley, Bart. 

546* Forecastle of a Berwick Smack.—T’ S. Good.—E. W. Lake, Esq. 


Sculpture. 
553. A Falconer.—J. E. Carew.—Earl of Egremont. 





National Gallery.—-Since the publication of our last Number, the 
paintings bequeathed by the late Rev. Holwell Carr to the nation, have 
been received at this Gallery, where they will be opened to the public 
in the course of this month. They are thirty in number, and have been 

* There were several other pictures marked as sold, but as the names of the pur- 


chasers were not inserted in the book of sales, they do not come within the intention 
of this notice to be mentioned. 
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long well known to the world of art, as brilliant specimens of the mas- 
ters to whose genius we are indebted for them, having been collected 
with much judgement and becoming liberality. This accession of wealth 
we trust will induce the Government to hasten the formation of a 
Gallery, such as befits a great nation to give to the encouragement 
of art. At the same time we would strongly urge the propriety of 
extending the benefits of such an institution by entreating the Govern- 
ment to do that justice to the English school, which would give the 
strongest stimulus to the exertions of our native artists. We would 
have some chef d’ceuvre selected from the works of each of our princi- 
pal artists, at any rate, after their deaths, even if we should not extend 
to them the gratification of enjoying their fame during life. The works 
of Barry, Opie, Thompson, Morland, and many others of our own 
school, would shine conspicuous even among the undoubted present 
treasures of the gallery ; and for our part, we should not regret it, if 
they displaced some of doubtful authority, or took the space now filled 
up with the inanities of West. This subject, however, deserves 
fuller discussion than can be afforded in a miscellaneous notice, involv- 
ing as it does so many considerations respecting the whole manage- 
ment of what the public have a right to expect from those to whom 
the character as well as the property of the nation has been en- 
trusted. Thus much at present; but this is a subject of all others, most 
important to the world of art, and we shall not neglect it. 





Royal Institution. New Process of Painting.--Mr. C. J. Robertson 
delivered a Lecture at the Royal Institution, on Friday, the 20th of 
last month, in which he described a new mode of painting discovered by 
himself, and recommended both by the superior durability of the colours 
and from the process combining the advantages both of oil and water- 
colour painting. After briefly adverting to the imperfections attending 
the use of oils and varnishes, as the vehicles of pigments, in consequence 
of the change that takes place in the tints, he proceeded to give an ac- 
count of his own experiments. Being employed above five-and-twenty 
years ago, when he followed the profession as a miniature-painter, to 
make a copy of a portrait of Nell Gwyn, for the late Duchess of St. Al- 
bans, as the drawing was to be considerably larger than that usually 
employed for similar subjects in water-colours, he determined, if pos- 
sible, to attain the effect of the original. With this view, he first tried 
to produce force and depth by mixing up his colours with gum arabic, 
but this caused the surface to look smeary ; the colours so mixed were 
difficult to work with, nor could other colours be laid on without dis- 
turbing those beneath. The substitution of gum tragacanth, for the 
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other, which he next adopted, was not attended with better success, 
since it caused the surface to crack and peel off in flakes. After being 
thus foiled in two preceding attempts, he set about making some expe- 
riments with colours prepared with isinglass dissolved in pure alcohol 
at a boiling heat ; and after various trials ascertained that this vehicle 
succeeded perfectly ; for the isinglass incorporates so completely with 
the spirit as to indurate, most tenaciously preserving the tints in all their 
native lustre, and the colours never chilling, as it is termed, by damp, nor 
the surface of the picture ever cracking. Of the power of resisting injury 
which a picture painted according to this process possesses, Mr. R. ex- 
hibited a proof in one of the specimens shown to the company, which 
he assured them had been formerly laid by, where it got completely 
covered with dirt, and was apparently destroyed ; yet by washing it 
with spirits of wine, it was restored to its original freshness ; and on 
our examining the picture minutely, after the lecture was finished, we 
certainly could not detect the slightest appearance of injury or change 
of any kind. Among the specimens was a copy of a Holy Family, by 
Andrea de} Sarto, in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, which 
seemed to have all the force and suavity of oil, with a peculiar clearness 
and transparency. There was also a very large picture, which as far as 
regards the technical application of colours, showed very successfully 
what may be effected by this novel process upon such a scale. These 
pictures are painted not upon canvass, but upon paper stretched on 
canvass ; and the back of the latter is protected by a lining of tin-foil, 
which effectually secures the canvass from decomposition and from 
damp. One advantage attending pictures so painted, is, that they show 
better by artificial light, than those painted in oils do ; whether on the 
other hand they do not look to so much advantage by day-light, we 
cannot determine, having had no opportunity of making the comparison. 
The small pictures executed by Mr. Robertson in this,way, have all the 
vivacity and force of enamel painting. Should there not be manual 
difficulties attending the execution, rendering it more laborious and 
tedious than the usual methods, and thereby counterbalancing its ad- 
vantages, this new process will probably be adopted by many artists. 
At any rate it is curious and interesting, and Mr. Robertson is entitled 
to praise for the liberality with which he has communicated a discovery 
that seems to be of more than ordinary importance, from its imparting 
comparative durability to the productions of the pencil. 


Cambridge Pitt Press.—This university, which has been enriched 
with so many new buildings during the last fifteen years, principally 
from the designs of Mr. Wilkins, R.A., himself a distinguished mem- 
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ber of the university, is at length to be still further improved by the 
erection of the proposed buildings for the University or Pitt Press, for 
which a design has been accepted. It is of strictly legitimate Gothic 
character of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; and the central 
portion, to which embellishment has been mostly confined, is a chef 
d’ceuvre that will, we predict, add to the well-acquired fame of its 
talented author, Mr. Blore. 

We wish we were enabled to make a similar announcement as to the 
New Library here, which seems to have fallen somewhat into ill favour; 
and at which we are equally grieved and surprised, when we consider 
the eminence of the parties by whom plans were submitted, and that an 
admission of preference has even been made in favour of Mr. Cockerell’s 
design. 

In the Metropolis also we may rejoice to observe the extended taste 
for architectural improvement; where, during the present century, with 
the exception of the new churches, there has been erected a greater 
number of important buildings distinguished by a nobler style of com- 
position and more purity and elegance of taste, than in any propor- 
tionably equal period of time during the last two centuries. The facade 
of the London University, with its rich decastyle portico; the New 
Corn Exchange, the most original and happy modern application of a 
genuine Greek style; the New Post Office; the Atheneum Club 
House; and the splendid group of ornamental buildings at Hyde Park 
Corner, are sufficient evidences of the superiority of the present gene- 
ration of architects over their predecessors. If more satisfactory proof 
were wanted, we might refer to the British Museum, as furnishing the 
most conclusive and ready means of comparing almost simultaneously 
the opposite tastes of the 17th and 19th centuries, than which a stronger 
antithesis and more violent contrast cannot easily be pointed out. Of 
forty-eight porticos in London, forty-one have been erected since 1809, 
or within twenty years,—an increase that evinces pretty strongly the 
greater attention now paid to ornamental architecture. 


Exhibition of Sculpture.—Mr. P. Hollins, who gained the prize given 
by the Birmingham Institution for promoting the Fine Arts, is exhibit- 
ing three groups and several busts, which possess great merit, and 
evince talents of a superior order of promise. The principal group, 
‘ The Murder of the Innocents,’ is of colossal size, and represents one 
of the soldiers of Herod in the act of slaying an infant which he has torn 
from the mother’s breast. With one hand he holds up the child, which 
he is snatching from the grasp of the mother, who, in an agony of terror 
and grief, is imploring him to spare it. The figure of the man is in 
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many parts very finely modelled ; but we think the legs too large for 
the body and upper limbs; the latter being of heroic size, the former 
of colossal dimensions. The action also is too violent, and the ex- 
pression too fiendish ; and supposing even that the rage at the feeble 
resistance of the mother, and a gloating lust for blood, were to be de- 
picted in his countenance, its expression is exaggerated in a vulgar 
sense. The female is beautiful ; her action natural, and full of grace 
and beauty, as well as energy: there is also that appearance of move- 
ment, which is so difficult to convey, and yet so necessary to the deve- 
lopment of the intense anguish which a mother would feel at such a 
moment, and which is beautifully conveyed in her countenance, in 
which entreaty is blended so as to soften the violence of the emotions 
which it would otherwise express. 

The ‘Conrad and Medora’ (which gained the medal at Birmingham) 
embodies the sentiment of love, as expressed in the poem, very suc- 
cessfully, though Conrad is not the Corsair. His physiognomy and 
its expression are good, and the costume and attitudes of both graceful 
and natural. 

The ‘ Aurora and Zephyr’ is an exceedingly pretty group, and con- 
veys the idea with much delicacy and sentiment. The composition is 
simple and extremely graceful ; we should, however, have preferred to 
have seen the positions of the legs less similar in each figure ; but they 
are naturally placed, and we therefore do not object to this trivial alli- 
teration. Zephyrus reclines in an easy posture, and all his limbs are 
asleep; Aurora bends over him with an expression of delight mingled 
with wonder and curiosity ; and her sylph-like form, unstudied attitude 
and action, and the chasteness with which the expression is conveyed, 
present an image of beauty worthy of the most refined art. We hope 
this group will be worked in marble ; and in anticipation of the artist 
receiving a commission for it, we would call his attention, when he goes 
over it again, to the contact of the legs in both figures, which at present 
appear inlaid, and not like two solid substances one over another ; the 
flesh would yield to the weight or pressure of the upper limb, which is 
not sufficiently shown. The sculptor will doubtless improve the form 
of the feet and ankles, and the modelling of the limbs, which are some- 
what deficient in detail; they want studying. 

We do not greatly admire the busts, though they are good—especially 
that of Mr. Lloyd, in marble: that of Macready is rather hard. Mr. 
Hollins displays so much taste and feeling, in the expression of the gen- 
tler passions, that we augur favourably of his future success, in embo- 
dying ideas of grace, beauty, and tenderness. 
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